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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
After Geneva 


THE life of the world and the mortality of its inhabitants—and 
therefore all our politics and political relations—are dominated 
by nuclear power and the hydrogen bomb. That is why two con- 
ferences met, one in July and the other in August, at Geneva, 
that queer city which, despite the co-existence of the paralytic 
United Nations, still remains the symbolic city, the ghostly dis- 
enchanted capital, of world peace. The first conference, being a 
meeting of the heads of states, of the four governors or govern- 
ments of the four greatest powers, dealt with war, death, and 
destruction at the highest level. Fear had had a large say in bring- 
ing President Eisenhower, Marshal Bulganin, Sir Anthony Eden, 
and M. Faure together around the conference table, fear of the 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb. Hope brought the second 
conference to Geneva. Being a meeting of private persons, those 
scientists who have been the “source of all our woe’, it was 
concerned with peace, with the hope of the peaceful use of 
atomic power. 
* * * 


Upon the ultimate result of the first conference will depend the 
ultimate result of the second. The future of the use of atomic 
power, and therefore the future of humanity, is in the hands of 
four statesmen, or more accurately of two, the two men in whose 
hands lies the control of the policy and armed forces of the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America. There are two 
fundamental questions which, in fact, brought the first July con- 
ference together and upon which the future of the world depends: 
the use and control of atomic and nuclear power and the future 
of Germany. The first question was not ostensibly discussed by 
the statesmen of the four major powers; they were mainly con- 
cerned with the future of Germany and a European security pact 
in relation to the easing of international tension. Although there 
is disagreement between the Russians and the western powers on 
how to deal with the problem of Germany, they did agree to 
further negotiation and exploration of the problem at a meeting 
of foreign ministers to be held in October. The settlement of 
Germany, like almost everything else, will depend to a great 
extent upon the first of the two fundamental questions, the politi- 
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cal decisions of the governments of Russia and America as to the 
use of atomic power. We propose, therefore, in these notes, 
briefly to consider the first question before dealing with the 
second. 

* * * 


The problem of the bomb—the H bomb—is the ancient prob- 
lem of disarmament which has plagued Europe and the world 
since 1919, remained insoluble by the League of Nations, and 
has again proved to be insoluble by the United Nations. But the 
ancient problem has now appeared in a new form. Usually if you 
increase a thing quantitatively, you do not alter it qualitatively, 
but sometimes this is not the case, and by an increase in quantity 
there comes into existence an alteration of quality. That is what 
has happened since Hiroshima and the invention of the atomic 
and hydrogen bomb. The enormous increase in the destructive 
power of our weapons has produced a fundamental difference 
in the nature of war, and therefore in the problems of inter- 
national relations, international government, and disarmament. 
The nature of this terrible change and of the consequences to 
human beings has been explained in a remarkable book, just pub- 
lished.* In it Professor Alexander Haddow first shows what the 
result would be of exploding a thermonuclear bomb or bombs 
as a weapon of war, and then in four chapters Bertrand 
Russell, Lord Beveridge, Mr. Henry Usborne, M.P., and Mr. 
McAllister deal with the political implications. The facts are 
simple and indisputable; the problem created by those facts is 
itself simple and indisputable, though its solution may be a com- 
plicated and difficult matter. The facts are that all through the 
twentieth century the increase in the destructive power of weap- 
ons, up to the end of the 1939 war, made war a more and more 
unreasonable method of settling international disputes. We had 
reached a situation in which in a major war the destruction of 
life and property was such that, in the old sense of the words, no 
nation could win a war, for at the end of it the victor was in just 
as hopeless a plight as the vanquished. The invention of the ther- 
monuclear bomb has carried this process one stage further, but, 
in doing so, it has also carried us into a completely different 
world from that of 1939. In 1939 a savage paranoiac like Hitler 
could still believe and induce millions of semi-civilized Germans 
to believe that “Germany” and the Germans could gain some- 

* The Bomb; Challenge and Answer. Edited by Gilbert McAllister (Batsford, 160 pp. 25s.). 
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thing by starting a world war. The most lunatic and ignorant 
dictator could not possibly believe that today. This is due to the 
simple fact, stated in two sentences by Professor Haddow: 

“The first atomic bombs were one thousand times more powerful than the 

heaviest missiles dropped on Germany in the late war. The hydrogen bombs 
already developed are one million to five million times more powerful.” 
In any future war waged by the great powers with these thermo- 
nuclear weapons, the belligerent populations would be literally 
wiped off the face of the earth and it is not improbable that all 
life on this planet would be destroyed. 


* * * 


Such are the facts. The problem of dealing with them, the 
problem of how to prevent our destroying ourselves and the 
human race by throwing hydrogen bombs at one another, is 
difficult because of our primitive, savage political psychology. 
Yet this difficult problem is, as we have said, at the same time 
quite simple. There is indeed only one solution, namely to 
“abolish war”. To abolish war it would be necessary to take the 
manufacture and control of atomic power and thermonuclear 
weapons out of the hands of individual states and to place them 
under international government and control. And that would 
entail complete disarmament, for it is a delusion to believe that 
humanity could escape destruction by forbidding the use of 
thermonuclear bombs and at the same time allow nations to 
manufacture and fight with any other kind of modern weapon. 
The fact therefore has to be faced that nothing but a profound 
and immediate revolution in political psychology and political 
organization throughout the world can save us from destruction. 
The revolution must consist in some form of federation, limited, 
as the authors of the book referred to above agree, to measures 
necessary for the prevention of war. This, at the least, would 
mean the creation of an international federal government which 
would control the use of atomic power and the manufacture of 
all weapons of war. 

* * . 


To accomplish this revolution, to pass from the palaeolithic 
political psychology and politics of Hitler and Hitler’s war and 
of the “cold war” which followed it to world federation and con- 
trol of atomic power, will be no easy task; we are asked, as it 
were, to pass straight from the anarchy of cavemen in the Stone 
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Age to the complicated disciplined order of ancient Athens or 
twentieth-century London. No one can think that the chances of 
this being done are very high. The alternative, one must repeat 
again and yet again, is the complete destruction of civilized life, 
probably of life, on the earth. It will be seen that this question, 
as we said, must determine also the questions discussed at the 
second Geneva conference. The pacific uses of atomic power will 
in the end depend upon whether the control of all atomic power 
is subjected to international government and a federal authority. 
The problem of Germany, remitted for consideration to the 
Foreign Ministers in October, also in the main depends upon the 
hydrogen bomb and disarmament. It was fear of the H bomb 
which brought an end to the cold war and brought Marshal 
Bulganin and President Eisenhower to Geneva. The future of 
Germany is merely the supreme test of whether the Russians are 
prepared to go the whole way from cold war to international 
co-operation which must include the abolition of war and the 
control of atomic power. We say supreme test of the Russians, 
not of the Americans, because the future of Germany is much 
more vital to the Russian system and position than to the Ameri- 
can. A unified, free, independent Germany would be a Germany 
united by anti-communism. Is it conceivable that the existing 
Soviet government could really agree to the creation of such a 
Germany? In the anarchy of each state, including a unified Ger- 
many, afming itself with H bombs to hurl upon its neighbours, 
no Soviet government could possibly agree, but in a world of 
disarmed nations with atomic power under international control, 
the Soviet Union would have nothing to fear from a united 
Germany. The future of Germany chenetinte depends mainly upon 


whether the Russians will agree to international control of 
atomic power and the H bomb. 





TURKEY TODAY 
By A, H. Hanson* 


IN a recent article (Fabian International Review, May 1955) 1 
attempted to assess the significance of Turkey’s present role in 
Middle Eastern affairs, linking her bid for regional leadership 
with the “cold war” policies of the United States. Even to the 
superficial student of international politics, the importance of 
Turkey’s increasing self-assertiveness has become obvious during 
the course of the last few months, particularly since the conclu- 
sion of the Iraqui-Turkish Pact, to which Britain has now 
adhered. The Americans, clearly, have decided that this country 
is the best runner among all Middle Eastern horses, and have been 
backing it liberally, even recklessly. + This confidence of the United 
States has been stimulated, not merely by Turkey’s consistent—and 
indeed fanatical—dislike of Russia, which lines her up so definitely 
on the “western” side in the cold war, but also by accumulating 
evidence that, at least in the short run, she is the most militarily 
capable, economically promising, and politically stable of all the 
Middle Eastern states. In the present article, therefore, I turn to 
Turkey’s internal situation, with the object of inquiring how well- 
founded this American confidence is and of attempting an assess- 
ment of the country’s economic and political prospects. 

As is well known, it was Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk who, like 
Persia’s Riza Shah and Afghanistan’s Amanullah, set his country 
on the path of “‘westernization”. That he so largely succeeded, 
whereas they so largely failed, is one of the important accidents 
of recent history. The success that he achieved may be attributed 
partly to his unique personality, which seemed to endow his very 
vices—which were many—with a magnificence denied to ordin- 

men’s virtues; partly to the intense admiration traditionally 
gam by the Turkish people to strong leaders; but mainly to the 
act that, by an astounding feat of military organization, he 
created a proud and victorious nation out of the barren central 
provinces of a prostrate empire. But that success, phenomenal as 


. * Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Leeds. Research Director, Public 
Administration Institute, Ankara, 1953-4. 

+ During the course of a report to the Grand National Assembly on 27th February, 1955, 
the former Foreign Minister, Fuat K6priilii, revealed that sums received in economic aid 
from the United States had reached a total of $565,848,000, of which $70,000,000 were in 
respect of the year 1954-5. “An important point which I would wish to stress,” he said, “‘is 
the fact that the aid given to Turkey by the United States continues on the same level, while 
the aid given to other countries has been greatly reduced or even completely stopped.” But 
see the Postscript to this article. 
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it was, has often been placed in quite exaggerated perspective by 
Turkish and pro-Turkish propagandists. We are all familiar with 
pictures of the wide and straight Atatiirk Boulevard, flanked by 
excessively “functional” modern buildings, of village children 
learning the reformed script in new schools, of the great iron and 
steel plant at Karabuk, of army units equipped with tanks and 
armoured cars, and of scantily-clad sports girls parading with 
patriotic banners in the Ankara Hippodrome, all calculated to 
give us the impression of a miraculously clean break with the 
past. These things, certainly, were real; but equally real—and 
much less gratifying to photograph—were the poverty, squalor, 
and ignorance still endured by the majority of the Turkish 
people, those who scratched their precarious living from the 
shallow, stony soil of the Anatolian Plateau, and, during the 
bitter winters, huddled round their dung fires in the low mud 
huts of tens of thousands of isolated villages. For, in the country- 
side, despite sweeping administrative reforms, despite People’s 
Houses and Village Institutes and Model Farms, despite the self- 
sacrificing efforts of People’s Party volunteers, life continued 
much as before. “Rural idiocy” cannot be conquered overnight, 
even when its enemies have adequate resources at their disposal; 
and in Turkey, resources were far from adequate. 

The effort to build up resources was handicapped, not only by 
those shortages of native capital and native skills with which all 
underdeveloped countries are familiar, but the deliberate expul- 
sion (through “exchange of populations”) of Asiatic Turkey’s 
most industrious and enterprising inhabitants, the Greeks, and 
by the expropriation, for very understandable nationalist reasons, 
of most of the economic concerns run by foreign entrepreneurs. 
For many years the new Turkey was regarded by those countries 
with capital and skill to export with only slightly less disfavour 
than was Soviet Russia. The intense nationalism of the Atatiirk 
régime provoked a mixture of resentment and contempt, and few 
believed that so revolutionary a government would last long. 
Not until 1934 did it receive its first foreign loan and its first 
instalment of foreign technical assistance—both from the Soviet 
Union, which, from the beginning, had displayed a lively interest 
in Turkey’s “bourgeois revolution’’.* It is for these reasons that 


* Russian money and Russian technicians created the great Sumerbank textile mill in 
Kayseri. When I visited it last year, it was still almost entirely equipped with the original 
Russian machinery, of which its Director (trained in Manchester) spoke very highly. Like 
most of the state enterprises, it provides an extensive range of welfare services for its 
workers—including a cinema exhibiting mostly American films. 
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a recent American writer, Lewis V. Thomas, christened the 
forced-draft economic progress which began to become visible 
in the 1930’s as “operation bootstrap”. From 1933 onwards, the 
Turkish Government, having failed in its efforts to stimulate 
virtually non-existent private capital, embarked on a boldly- 
conceived but imperfectly-executed policy of “étatisme”, em- 
bodied in two five-year plans, aiming principally at the develop- 
ment of heavy industry and using as its main instruments the 
two great state “holding companies”, the Sumerbank and the 
Etibank. Estimates of the success of this policy, by foreign 
observers, vary widely. Thornburg, Spry, and Soule,* who were 
pretty thorough investigators, made a strong case to the effect 
that the results of “étatisme” were far from commensurate with 
the economic and administrative effort devoted to it; and the 
International Bank, in its report on “The Economy of Turkey”, 
was also highly critical. Even the most hostile observers, how- 
ever, were constrained to admit that, without the plans, Turkey 
would have had virtually no modern industries at all—not even 
costly and inefficient ones; and the most damaging of their criti- 
cisms were directed at the Turkish Government’s predilection 
for creating grandiose show-pieces, at the expense of less specta- 
cular but more socially profitable projects—the establishment, 
for instance, of the fantastically situated and ill-balanced Iron 
and Steel Works of Turkey at Karabuk, when more benefit could 
have been obtained, at far less cost, from the planned develop- 
ment of up-to-date blacksmiths’ shops in the villages. At the 
same time, it must be recognized that the war, which hit Turkey’s 
economy very hard, was responsible for a slowing-up in the pace 
of advance, and that post-war balance of payment difficulties did 
nothing to help. But however one divides the responsibility 
between internal inefficiencies and external difficulties, the fact 
is that, during the last years of the one-party régime, there was 
a notable lack of economic impetus and a condition bordering 
on famine in some parts of the countryside. 

That situation has been transformed during the course of the 
last few years. “The great progress of Turkey’s economy”, 
which provides the substance for so much contemporary political 
rhetoric, is real enough. It is not only that state industries have 
increased their production and private entrepreneurs begun to 
make a significant contribution to total output, particularly in 
textiles; of much greater significance is the fact that, as a result of 

*In Turkey, an Economic Appraisal (New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1949). 
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ptice support policies, a generous—if inflationary—system of 
rural credit, the importation of agricultural machinery, and a run 
of exceptionally good harvests, the peasant has done so well that 
in 1953 grain headed the list of Turkey’s exports. Admittedly, 
the bad weather conditions of 1954 caused a drop in agricultural 
production so spectacular that grain imports became necessary; 
but it now seems likely that the storage facilities of the Office of 
Soil Products are sufficient to lay the spectre of rural starvation, 
even when insufficient spring rain and blinding summer heat 
again frustrate the Anatolian cultivator’s efforts. 

It was a happy accident for the Democratic Party, now ruling 
Turkey, that the beginnings of this upswing coincided with their 
unexpected defeat of Indnii’s People’s Party in the country’s first 
genuinely democratic election, in 1950. It is difficult to judge 
what contribution their own policies have made. Naturally, they 
take most of the credit, and succeeded in persuading the Turkish 
people to return them to office, in 1954, with a majority so 
crushing that their rivals have been virtually eliminated as an 
effective parliamentary opposition. As a new party, taking power 
for the — time, they were anxious, of course, to show their 
superiority over their predecessors, from whom they chose to 
distinguish themselves by proclaiming a devotion to the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise which won the hearts of the Ameri- 
cans. As economists and administrators, however, it cannot be 
said that they are particularly impressive; and there can be little 
doubt that the mainspring of the economic transformation is 
United States financial and technical aid. Even so, considerable 
credit must be given to the Turks themselves, if not specifically 
to the Democratic Party; for, without a real effort on their part, 
directed by a government which, by Middle Eastern standards, 
is exceptionally honest and uncorrupt, the flood of dollars would 
have dispersed itself by those mysterious processes the secret of 
which is locked in the hearts of the Chiang-Kai-Sheks of this 
world. As it is, one can safely say that the United States has been 
getting better value per dollar in Turkey than in any of the other 
underdeveloped countries whose strategic positions have un- 
locked her purse-strings. 

The primary interest of the United States in Turkey is, of 
coutse, to build up her military strength. That, too, is the 
ptimary interest of the Turkish Government, which maintains a 
conscript army—overwhelmingly American-equipped—of a size 
that would immediately cripple her own unaided economic 
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powers. Both Turks and Americans have recognized, however, 
that the mere maintenance of a large military force is insufficient. 
Effective military power demands the transformation of raw 
human material into skilled soldiers, the development of tech- 
niques and the training of technicians, the creation of up-to-date 
communications, and, above all, the establishment of a prosper- 
ous economy and of stable social and political conditions. Even 
though defence may be highest on the list of priorities, the ad- 
vance must necessarily be on a broad front. What distinguishes 
Turkey from most of the other Middle Eastern states—apart 
from Israel, which is the exception to every Middle Eastern rule 
—is that she offers comparatively few obstacles to an advance of 
this kind. Having firmly established herself as an independent 
nation, she is largely free from the suspicions, so rife among the 
Arab states, that western aid is a euphemism for western im- 
perialism. Having consciously rejected her oriental past and 
embarked of her own free will on the course of “westernization’’, 
she is subject to very few inhibitions deriving from attachment 
to a traditional culture. More important still, she is not saddled, 
like most of the Arab states, with a reactionary effendi class—a 
body of absentee, rack-renting landlords whose determination to 
continue exploiting the peasantry in the time-honoured way 
constitutes a barrier against which the forces of social progress 
beat in vain. Admittedly, there are large landowners in the south 
and west, and inequalities of holdings, which are tending to 
increase rather than to diminish, among the peasants. Admittedly, 
too, the owners of large estates are playing an increasingly prom- 
inent part in the councils of the Democratic Party. But, as yet, to 
describe the Turkish Government as a landowners’ government 
would be ridiculous. Overwhelmingly, it is a government of 
town-bred “intellectuals” of varied origin and economic status, 
dependent for its continuance in office on the votes of indepen- 
dent peasant proprietors. That it has consistently refused to tax 
agricultural incomes is testimony, not merely to its concern for 
the purses of the big landlords, but to its fear of destroying the 
main basis of its electoral support. These political reflections of 
the peculiarities of Turkey’s economic structure are important, 
for they ensure a measure of democratic diffusion of the fruits 
of economic progress totally uncharacteristic of most of the 
neighbouring countries. Here lies, I believe, one of the main 
sources of Turkish strength and of the extraordinary degree of 
political stability that she appears to enjoy. 
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That political stability is not one of the first things that strikes 
the foreign observer; for the leaders of the two main parties call 
each other names with considerable freedom—or did so until the 
new press law made remarks considered derogatory to the 
dignity of ministers liable to lead to a prison sentence. One 
might, indeed, receive the impression that Democrats and Re- 
publicans represented fundamentally different interests. It is true 
that, to some extent, they are supported by different social 
groups. Purely on the basis of my own personal contacts, I 
should guess that, whereas business men are overwhelmingly 
Democratic, there is a balance of opinion in favour of the Re- 
publicans among civil servants, army officers, university pro- 
fessors and teachers. Little is known about the party allegiances 
of the factory workers, or of the small traders and artisans, but 
it is obvious, from the results of the recent election, that there 
is a big majority support for the Democrats among the peasantry 
—although it must be remembered that the character of the 
electoral system, which gives all the votes in each of the sixty-two 
provinces to the party list which wins a majority or plurality, 
makes the Turkish Grand National Assembly even less a home 
of proportional representation than the British House of Com- 
mons. Neither party, however, is a class party. Both are composed 
of people very similar in ideas, education, and social background. 
Nor are there any vital policy differences between them. They 
ate entirely at one on questions of foreign policy, and their 
quarrels about domestic affairs seem to concentrate on matters 
of detail rather than of principle. In practice, the People’s Re- 
publican Party is no longer committed to “étatisme”’, while the 
Democratic Party has accepted the need for a considerable 
amount of state enterprise. In matters of religion—which can 
still provide political issues in Turkey—the Democrats have been 
criticized for the substantial concessions they have made to 
“reaction”; but one must remember that it was a People’s Party 
government that restored the teaching of the Muslim faith in the 
state schools. That religion was an important, although little 
publicized, casus belli in the 1954 election must be attributed, not 
to the existence of a real quarrel between the parties over religi- 
ous policy, but to the fact that the Democrats found it con- 
venient, particularly in the rural areas, to tar their opponents 
with the “atheistic” brush. Another important issue in the elec- 
tion campaign, concerning the “Law for the Encouragement of 
Foreign Investments” recently passed by the Democratic Govern- 
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ment, was also largely manufactured, in this case by the leaders 
of the People’s Party, who obviously thought that to charge the 
Democrats with “‘selling the country to foreign interests” would 
be electorally helpful. Broadly speaking, therefore, the two parties 
can be regarded as little more than rather unprincipled, if highly 
organized, electoral agencies grouped round the rival personali- 
ties of Adnan Menderes and Ismet Inénii. The elector’s choice is 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and he makes it, as far 
as one can judge, on the basis of record rather than of policy— 
which is sound, enough. 

Indeed, it is to be doubted if Turkey could, as yet, stand a 
different type of democratic politics. The remarkable thing is 
that democracy of any sort can be maintained in a country which 
exchanged hundreds of years of Sultanic dictatorship for the 
dictatorship of the Committee of Union and Progress, and then 
the latter for the dictatorship of Atatiirk. The very creation of 
the present Turkish democracy was the result of a deliberate act 
of a few politicians in 1945, and not of any welling-up among the 
people—whose habits of passive obedience to constituted auth- 
ority have often been remarked—of a desire for political change. 
It is hardly to be imagined that Inénii would have gracefully 
retired, in 1950, from his position as Atatiirk’s successor, if he 
had seriously imagined that Turkey’s new rulers intended to 
destroy, or even seriously modify, the achievement of the revolu- 
tion; and it is inconceivable that the Democrats would allow the 
Republicans even the rather circumscribed freedom they now 
enjoy if the latter were opposing the government with the 
vigour, for instance, with which the German Social-Democrats 
are opposing Adenauer. Even today, when the Republican Party 
is weak, divided, and dispirited, there is continual discussion in 
the press and on the platform as to the kind of opposition that 
can be regarded as “legitimate”. According to the Democrats, 
an Opposition party must act “constructively”, by which they 
appear to mean that it must express itself with restraint and 
decorum, and even—although this, it must be admitted, is a 
point of view held only in extremer Democratic citcles—abstain 
from demanding the repeal of laws, passed by the majority party, 
which impose restrictions on the expression of minority political 
opinion. And the remarkable thing is that there are many in the 
Republican Party itself who go more than half-way towards the 
acceptance of this theory. For the first five months of the present 
year, there was much talk, on both sides, of a “detente’”” between 
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the parties, Menderes having taken the initiative in this direction 
through his Izmir speech and his telegram of congratulations to 
Kasim Giilek, the General Secretary of the P.R.P., for having 
spoken as a patriotic Turk during his visit to the U.S.A. At the 
end of the parliamentary session, however, Inénii put paid to 
these hopes by violently attacking the government for prosecut- 
ing, under the Press Law, a relation of his who edits a weekly 
political journal. Taking their cue immediately, the Democratic 
politicians and journalists launched a campaign of abuse against 
their rivals, and inspired suggestions began to appear that an 
alternative opposition party was about to be created. It would 
seem that, whereas in Britain government and opposition can 
agree to differ, in Turkey they have to agree to agree. 

Some have suggested that Turkey is on the way back to a 
single-party system. She may be, but, on the whole, I do not 
think so. For one thing, the Americans are likely to put out a 
restraining hand, for their ability to present Turkey as a demo- 
cracy, albeit an imperfect one, is a useful shot in their propaganda 
locker. For another, the existence of a tame but noisy opposition 
has already proved its value as a safety-valve. Significantly 
enough, the present talk is not of suppressing opposition but of 
creating a new opposition party, presumably free from the 
“dictatorial ambitions” which Inénii, the former dictator, is 
supposed to harbour. And—for fear that I may appear over- 
cynical about Turkish politics—let it not be thought that the 
existence of even the most innocuous opposition is without value 
to the Turkish people. On all hands it is admitted that since the 
advent of a two-party system they have been treated by the 
administration with greater consideration and tespect, and that 
the right which they now enjoy to throw out an unsatisfactory 
government, after four years of office, compels politicians to 
behave very differently from the way they behaved when they 
were assured of permanent tenure. 

But this situation can be maintained only so long as the 
economic and social condition of Turkey is such as to preclude 
the appearance of a real, serious, principled opposition, based on 
a conscious “withdrawal of consent” on the part of a large sec- 
tion of the population. Such an opposition could never operate 
within the bounds of the Turkish conception of democracy. Its 
appearance would inevitably provoke a rapid transition to mili- 
tary dictatorship, open or concealed, progressive or reactionary. 

What is the likelihood of the appearance of such an opposition, 
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in the near or distant future? Does it already exist, in embryo? 
There is, of course, the Turkish Communist Party, illegal, perse- 
cuted, entirely underground, and regarded by the overwhelming 
majority of Turks as nothing more than the fifth column of 
Turkey’s most inveterate enemy. Its real strength is probably 
not known even to the security police. From time to time there 
are round-ups, particularly in Istanbul, which would seem to 
reveal a ominantly middle-class composition—if all the vic- 
tims of these swoops ate genuine communists, which is open to 
some doubt.* So far there is very little evidence of support for 
communism either among the industrial workers or among the 
peasants; and, indeed, there is no obvious reason why it should 
make headway among either. The peasants are better off than 
they have ever been before, and a very large proportion of the 
industrial workers are themselves peasants who have chosen to 
make a little extra money by accepting temporary employment 
in state or private undertakings. The great majority of the miners 
in the Zonguldak coalfield, for instance, are villagers who — 
only a part of the year working in the mines, sometimes making 
the journey between their homes and the coalfield (where they 
are accommodated in very well-run barracks) as many as five or 
six times during the course of twelve months. Welfare services 
ate well developed in the state enterprises, and private entre- 
preneuts, in the textile industry for instance, have to pay wages 
which are high by Middle Eastern standards in order to attract 
an adequately-stable labour force. There is a trade union move- 
ment, nominally free but rather strictly supervised, which is by 
no means unanimously convinced even that it needs the right to 
strike, at present denied to it.t. If we add to all this the well- 
known fact that the Turkish lower classes are exceptionally 
patient, long-suffering, patriotic, and obedient to constituted 
authority, it would appear that such basis as there may be for 
serious opposition to the government is extremely narrow. 


* Considerable doubt on this score was expressed to me privately by liberal-minded 
Turks well conversant with the political situation. It is, of course, all too easy for a “‘pro- 
ressive” to be denounced to the police as a communist, on the basis of remarks which can 
construed as “disloyal”. Turkey’s best-known communist and finest contemporary 
Hikmet, is now in the Soviet Union, from which he broadcasts to his country. 

+ When at Zongdulak I was interested to find a clear-cut difference of opinion between a 
leading engineer and a leading administrator on the subject of this casual labour. The 
engineer was all for a permanent labour force, to improve productive efficiency. The ad- 
ministrator, on the other hand, expressed his preference for the status quo, partly on the 
grounds that miners who thought of themselves primarily as peasants did not develop 
‘ iousness” and consequently were easier to manage. 

t The recent strike of dockers at the port of Izmir was an exceptional occurrence. Its 
leaders were arrested and imprisoned. 
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Real discontent would appear to be most widespread among 
the urban middle classes, whose standards of living have been 
undermined by the inflationary financial policies which the 
government will never admit that it pursues.* The very large 
civil service, which still provides the main employment avenues 
for those who have received secondary or university education, 
is badly paid; and its more intelligent members tend to be frus- 
trated by the inadequate opportunities that this highly-central- 
ized, slow-moving, legalistic machine offers them for the exercise 
of their administrative talents. There are signs, too, of discontent 
among the commissioned ranks in the Army, to judge by the 
large numbers of officers who were choosing to leave the 
service during the latter part of my residence in Turkey. 

That the Government is nervous about the present trend of 
middle-class opinion would seem to be indicated by a recent 
article in the Democrat’s official newspaper, Zafer, purporting 
to describe “the leftist activities which are developing behind all 
kinds of masks: reforms, trade unionism, new aft, new ideas, 

tc.” It averred that “behind these masks were concealed the 
agents of extreme left-wing movements”, using “numerous 
methods to try to undermine the patriotism of the youth”. These 
agents infiltrated into factories and workshops, and tried to 
propagate their subversive ideas in the guise of reports on the 
situation in Anatolia, and through lectures and literary con- 
ferences. They also used the device of caricature to suggest that 
the peasant was living in poverty, and even attempted to “spread 
their poison” across the frontiers, by having their own brochures 
and articles translated into foreign languages. 

“Thus”, said Zafer, “in a brochure which was translated 
into English it was insinuated that since Atatiirk and since the 
beginning of the democratic era no progress had been made in 
Turkey.” Fortunately, “numerous men of letters and the Govern- 
ment” were devoting themselves to the struggle against this 
sinister activity and “‘good results” would soon be obtained. 
(31st May 1955.) 

It is difficult to say how seriously this effusion should be taken 
or against whom precisely it is directed. Perhaps it is just another 
move in the party struggle, or it may conceivably be a warning 
to the group of young Ankara intellectuals who have had the 


* “Inflation” is a rude word in Turkey. The government even secured the withdrawal 
of an excellent F.O.A. Report on capital investment priorities because it exposed too 
clearly the inflationary character of the present economic situation. 
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courage to start a weekly journal (in format very similar to the 
New Statesman) which specializes in discussion of current politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural questions on a level of intelligence 
quite new to Turkish journalism. But, whatever its real purpose 
may be, it clearly indicates the narrowness of the limits within 
which the government regards freedom of discussion as per- 
missible. Widely drafted laws already permit the administration 
to clamp down on articles, speeches, meetings and associations 
of which it disapproves. Perhaps the Zafer editorial constitutes 
an indication that these powers are to be employed more rigor- 
ously. If so, there will be further complaints from the educated 
about the insecure condition of civil liberties; but experience has 
already proved that the government can afford to disregard such 
complaints as long as it continues to enjoy the solid support of 
the peasant masses, who have never heard of civil liberties and 
do not care in the least how many journalists are in prison for 
saying nasty things about Celal Bayar or Adnan Menderes. The 
real nightmare of any government in an underdeveloped coun- 
try is that of an alliance between a discontented intelligentsia and 
a discontented peasantry and proletariat; and the Turkish Govern- 
ment at present appears to enjoy enviable freedom from such 
bad dreams. It calculates, no doubt, that if it can simultaneously 
continue to raise the living standards of the masses and keep its 
intellectuals in proper order, the spectre that haunts Iran, Iraq, 
and Syria will never cross the Turkish border. And the calcula- 
tion may very well work out. But both 1919 and 1950 have 
shown that there is a certain element of incalculability about the 
normally obedient Turkish people; hence, I think, the govern- 
ment’s nervousness about the “intellectual” variable. 

Today, Turkey presents a picture of quite astounding progress 
in almost every field. Its most striking manifestations, I suppose, 
are the urban building boom, the creation of great new hydro- 
electric stations, the increasing mechanization of agriculture, the 
improvement of road transport, and the rapid advance of ele- 
mentary education, particularly in the villages.* The progress in 
rural living standards is less obvious, because the rich peasant 
wears just the same wretched western-type clothing as the poor 


* This is one of the most encouraging things in Turkey to-day. At last, the peasants are 
beginning to see the value of schooling, and the opposition between the village Imam and 
the village schoolmaster has become less intense. While I was talking to the Director of 
Education for the province of Kayseri a deputation of peasants arrived, from a remote 
village, to ask if they could have a school, in view of the fact that a neighbouring village 
had oo provided with one. 
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one* and often continues to live in a mud hut; but even a brief 
visit to Turkey’s “breadbasket”, the province of Konya, is 
sufficient to convince the observer of the great strides that have 
been made. 

The question is whether this progress will continue. Econ- 
omic difficulties are many and pressing, particularly in respect of 
the balance of payments, ar Turkey relies heavily on both 
financial and technical assistance from abroad. What would 
happen if that assistance were withdrawn, or seriously curtailed? 
The immediate result, undoubtedly, would be a most unpleasant 
economic crisis. Hence the first object of every Turkish govern- 
ment is to ensure its continuance. In this sense, Turkey may be 
said to have a vested interest in the cold war. Her resolute refusal 
to see anything more than transparent manceuvres in Russia’s 
“new look” foreign policy is evidence enough of that. She 
knows, however, that foreign aid will eventually come to an end, 
and hopes that, by that time, she will have an economy suffi- 
ciently strong to stand on its own feet. This hope may conceiv- 
ably be justified, but two important factors militating against its 
realization are the financial fecklessness which reliance on foreign 
aid has bred and a failure to make more than the feeblest of 
efforts to understand the techniques of economic planning. 
Another factor, also of great importance, is Turkey’s reluctance 
to undertake a radical reform of her antiquated system of admin- 
istration, which still functions as an outdoor relief department 
for impecunious intellectuals. If she can overcome these prob- 
lems and, while overcoming them, maintain the economic 
momentum of the last few years and continue to ensure that its 
benefits are widely diffused, her political future may be one of 
steadily expanding democracy. If she fails, the limited measure 
of democracy she has so far achieved will wither away and die. 


Postscript 


Since I wrote this article, it has been announced that the U.S.A. 
has refused a request from Turkey for a credit of $300,000,000. 
Reactions in the Turkish press have been stunned surprise, 
followed by ill-concealed hostility towards a country which 
shows so little appreciation of the reasonable requirements of its 


* When I was looking, nee with that offensive foreign combination of pity and 


superiority, at a gathering of filthily dressed, unshaven peasants in the square at Tarsus, 
the | vernor said to me, with pardonable exaggeration, “Do not judge them by their 
clothes; there are millionaires among them.” I subsequently noted that many of them had 
arrived on Italian motorcycles or British push-bikes. 
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staunchest ally. There is particularly strong feeling about the 
criticisms of the economic policies of the Turkish Government 
which have accompanied the rejection of its request, and a certain 
amount of angry talk about “foreign interference” in Turkey’s 
internal affairs. One has the impression, indeed, that this “strange 
behaviour” of Turkey’s American “ally” has caused a welling-up 
of xenophobia. 

It is too early to assess the effect on Turkish economics and 
politics of the U.S.A.’s sudden adoption of a “hard” policy. 
Some newspapers have described the economic situation as 
“disastrous”, and there is some evidence that inflation has now 
reached a stage where it is beginning to affect the standard of 
living of the peasants. 

Precisely what the American action means is also rather doubt- 
ful. It may be that, in the light of new strategic conceptions 
deriving from new weapons, Turkey is no longer regarded as 
possessing her former military importance. A much more likely 
interpretation, however, is that the U.S. Government is deliber- 
ately giving the Turks a salutary shock, in order to compel them 
to accept advice on economic policy which they have hitherto 
largely disregarded. As a great deal of this advice is thoroughly 
sound, Menderes and his colleagues would do well to swallow 
their nationalistic pride, engage in a thorough overhaul of the 
country’s finances, and make a rather more serious attempt at 
economic planning. If, moreover, they can bring themselves to 
admit that they are not the exclusive repositories of economic 
wisdom, they might do worse than to call in the small handful of 
competent Turkish economists they have at their disposal—in- 
cluding some of the young men whose independent-mindedness 
would appear to be arousing the suspicions of those politicians 
and journalists whose empty phrasemongering and incapacity to 
learn are doing their country so much harm. 

The new situation does not, I think, in any way invalidate the 
analysis of contemporary Turkey I have made. It might have 
caused me to place | pieege emphasis on its more disturbing 
aspects; but this would not necessarily have produced a more just 
estimation, as the events which have provoked this postscript 
may have a significance different from that which they appear to 
have at this close range. 





PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


By Isatan BERLIN* 


I NEVER met Mr. Roosevelt, and although I spent more than 
three years in Washington during the war, I never even saw him. 
I regret this, for it seems to me that to see and, in particular to 
hear the voice of someone who has occupied one’s imagination 
for many years, must modify one’s impression in some profound 
way, and make it somehow more concrete and three dimensional. 
However, I never did see him, and I heard him only over the 
wireless. Consequently, I must try to convey my impression with- 
out the benefit of personal acquaintance, and without, I ought to 
add, any expert knowledge of American history or that of inter- 
national relations. Nor am I competent to speak of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s domestic or foreign policies: or the larger political or 
economic effect. I shall try to give only a personal impression of 
the general impact of his personality on my generation in Europe. 
When I say that some men occupy one’s imagination for many 
years, this is literally true of Mr. Roosevelt and the young men 
of my own generation in England, and probably in many parts of 
Europe, and indeed the entire world. If one was young in the 
thirties, and lived in a democracy, then, whatever one’s politics, 
if one had human feelings at all, the faintest spark of social ideal- 
ism, or any love of life whatever, one must have felt very much 
as young men in Continental Europe probably felt after the 
defeat of Napoleon during the years of the Restoration, that all 
was dark and quiet, a great reaction was abroad: and little stirred, 
and nothing resisted. It all began with the great slump of 1931, 
which undermined the feeling, perhaps quite baseless, of econ- 
omic security which a good many young people of the middle 
classes then had. There followed the iron thirties, of which the 
English poets of the time—Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, left a 
vety vivid testament—the dark and leaden thirties, to which, 
alone of all periods, no one in Europe wishes to return, unless 
indeed they lament the passing of fascism. There came Man- 
churia, Hitler, the Hunger Marchers, the Abyssinian War, the 
Peace Ballot, the Left Book C lub, M. “Malraux’s political novels, 
even the article by Virginia Woolf in the Daily Worker, the Soviet 
* Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, University Lecturer in Philosophy, Oxford. 
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trials and purges, the conversions of idealistic young liberals and 
radicals to communism, or strong sympathy with it, often for no 
better reason than that it seemed the only force firm enough and 
strong enough to resist the fascist enemy effectively; such con- 
versions were sometimes followed by visits to Moscow or by 
fighting in Spain, and death on the battlefield, or else bitter and 
angry disillusionment with communist practice, or some desper- 
ate and unconvinced choice between two evils of that which 
seemed the lesser. 

The most insistent propaganda in those days declared that 
humanitarianism and liberalism and democratic forces were 
played out, and that the choice now lay between two bleak ex- 
tremes, communism and fascism—the red or the black. To those 
who were not carried away by this patter the only light in the 
darkness that was left was the administration of Mr. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal in the United States. At a time of weakness 
and mounting despair in the democratic world Mr. Roosevelt 
radiated confidence and strength. He was the leader of the demo- 
cratic world, and even to-day, upon him alone, of all the states- 
men of the thirties, no cloud rested neither on him nor on the 
New Deal, which to European eyes still looks a bright chapter 
in the history of mankind. It was true that his great social experi- 
ment was conducted with an isolationist disregard of the outside 
world, but then it was psychologically intelligible that America, 
which had come into being in the reaction against the follies and 
evils of a Europe perpetually distraught by religious or national 
struggles, should try to seek salvation undisturbed by the cur- 
rents of European life, particularly at a moment when Europe 
seemed about to collapse into a totalitarian nightmare. Mr. 
Roosevelt was therefore forgiven by those who found the Euro- 
pean situation tragic for pursuing no particular foreign policy, 
indeed for trying to do, if not without any foreign policy at all, 
at any rate with a minimum of relationship with the outside 
world, which was indeed to some degree part of the American 
political tradition. 

His internal policy was plainly animated by a humanitarian 
purpose. After the unbridled individualism of the twenties which 
had led to economic collapse and widespread misery, he was 
seeking to establish new rules of social justice. He was trying to 
do this without forcing his country into some doctrinaire strait- 
jacket, whether of socialism or state capitalism, or the kind of 
new social organization which the fascist régimes flaunted as the 
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New Order. Social discontent was high in the United States, 
faith in business men as saviours of society had evaporated over- 
night after the famous Wall Street crash, and Mr. Roosevelt was 
providing a vast safety valve for pent-up bitterness and indigna- 
tion, and trying to prevent revolution and construct a régime 
which should provide for greater economic equality and social 
justice—ideals which were the best part of the tradition of 
American life—without altering the basis of freedom and demo- 
cracy in his country. This was being done by what to unsym- 
pathetic critics seemed a haphazard collection of amateurs, college 
professors, journalists, personal friends, free lances of one kind 
or another, intellectuals, ideologists, what are nowadays called 
egg-heads, whose very appearance and methods of conducting 
business or constructing policies irritated the servants of old- 
established government institutions in Washington and tidy- 
minded conservatives of every type. Yet it was clear that the very 
amateurishness of these men, the fact that they were allowed to 
talk to their hearts’ content, to experiment, to indulge in a vast 
amount of trial and error, that relations were personal and not 
institutional, bred its own vitality and enthusiasm. Washington 
was doubtless full of quarrels, resignations, palace intrigues, 
perpetual warfare between individuals and groups of individuals, 
patties, cliques, personal supporters of this or that great captain, 
which must have maddened sober and responsible officials used 
to the slower tempo and more normal patterns of administration; 
as for bankers and business men, their feelings were past describ- 
ing, but at this period they were little regarded, since they were 
considered to have discredited themselves too deeply, and indeed 
forever. 

Over this vast, seething chaos presided a handsome, charming, 
gay, very intelligent, very delightful, very audacious man, Mr. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He was accused of many weaknesses. 
He had betrayed his class; he was ignorant, unscrupulous, irre- 
sponsible. He was ruthless in playing with the lives and careers 
of individuals. He was surrounded by adventurers, slick oppor- 
tunists, intriguers. He made conflicting promises, cynically and 
brazenly, to individuals and groups and representatives of foreign 
nations. He made up, with his vast and irresistible public charm, 
and his astonishing high spirits, for lack of other virtues, con- 
sidered as more important in the leader of the most powerful 
democracy in the world—the virtues of application, industry, 
responsibility. All this was said and some of it may indeed have 
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been just. What attracted his followers were countervailing quali- 
ties of a rare and inspiring order: he was large-hearted and 
possessed wide political horizons; imaginative sweep, under- 
standing of the time in which he lived and of the direction of the 
gteat new forces at work in the twentieth century—technological, 
racial, imperialist, anti-imperialist; he was in favour of life and 
movement, the promotion of the most generous possible fulfil- 
ment of the largest possible number of human wishes, and not in 
favour of caution and retrenchment and sitting still. Above all, 
he was absolutely fearless. 

He was one of the few statesmen in the twentieth or any other 
century who seemed to have no fear at all of the future. He 
believed in his own strength and ability to manage, and succeed, 
whatever happened. He believed in the capacity and loyalty of 
his lieutenants, so that he looked upon the future with a calm 
eye, as if to say “Let it come, whatever it may be, it will all be 
grist to our great mill. We shall turn it all to benefit”. It was this, 
perhaps, more than any other quality, which drew men of very 
different outlooks to him. In a despondent world which appeared 
divided between wicked and fatally efficient fanatics marching to 
destroy, and bewildered populations on the run, unenthusiastic 
matftyrs in a cause they could not define, he believed in his own 
ability, so long as he was at the control, to stem this terrible tide. 
He had all the character and energy and skill of the dictators, and 
he was on our side. He was, in his opinions and public action, 
every inch a democrat. All the political and personal and public 
criticism of him might be true; all the personal defects which his 
enemies and some of his friends attributed to him might be real; 
yet as a public figure he was unique. As the skies of Europe grew 
darker, in particular after war broke out, he seemed to the poor 
and the anor in Europe a kind of benevolent demi-god, who 
alone could and would save them in the end. His moral authority 
—the degree of confidence which he inspired outside his own 
country—and far more beyond America’s frontiers than within 
them at all times—has no parallel. Perhaps President Wilson, in 
the early days, after the end of the first world war, when he drove 
triumphantly through Paris and London, may have inspired some 
such feeling; but it disappeared quickly and left a terrible feeling 
of disenchantment behind it. It was plain even to his enemies 
that President Roosevelt would not be broken as President 
Wilson was. But to his prestige and to his personality he added 
a degree of political skill—indeed virtuosity—which no Ameti- 
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can before him had ever possessed. His chance of realizing his 
wishes was plainly greater; his followers would be less likely to 
reap bitter disappointment. 

Indeed he was very different from Wilson. For they represent 
two contrasting types of statesmen, in each of which occasionally 
men of compelling stature appear. The first kind of statesman is 
essentially a man of single principle and fanatical vision. Pos- 
sessed by his own bright, coherent dream, he usually understands 
neither people nor events. He has no doubts or hesitations and 
by concentration of will power, directness, and strength he is 
able to ignore a great deal of what goes on outside him. This 
very blindness and stubborn self-absorption occasionally, in cer- 
tain situations, enables him to bend events and men to his own 
fixed pattern. His strength lies in the fact that weak and vacillat- 
ing human beings, themselves too insecure or incapable of 
deciding between alternatives, find relief and peace and strength 
in submitting to the leadership of a single leader of superhuman 
size, to whom all issues are clear, whose universe consists en- 
tirely of primary colours, mostly black and white, and who 
marches towards his goal looking neither to right nor to left, 
buoyed up by the violent vision within him. Such men differ 
widely in moral and intellectual quality, like forces of nature, and 
do both good and harm in the world. To this type belong Gari- 
baldi, Trotsky, Parnell, De Gaulle, perhaps Lenin too—the 
distinction I am drawing is not a moral one, not one of value but 
one of type. There are great benefactors, like Wilson, as well as 
fearful evildoers, like Hitler, within this category. The other kind 
of effective statesman is a naturally political being, as the simple 
hero is often explicitly anti-political and comes to rescue men, at 
least ostensibly, from the subtleties and frauds of political life. 
The second type of politician possesses antennae of the greatest 
possible delicacy, which convey to him, in ways difficult or im- 
possible to analyse, the perpetually changing contours of events 
and feelings and human activities round them—they are gifted 
with a peculiar, political sense fed on a capacity to take in minute 
impftessions, to integrate a vast multitude of small evanescent 
unseizable detail, such as artists possess in relation to their 
material. Statesmen of this type know what to do and when to 
do it, if they are to achieve their ends, which themselves are 
usually not born within some private world of inner thought, or 
introverted feeling, but are the crystallization, the raising to 
gteat intensity and clarity of what a large number of their fellow 
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citizens are thinking and feeling in some dim, inarticulate, but 
nevertheless persistent fashion. In virtue of this capacity to judge 
their material, very much as a sculptor knows what can 
moulded out of wood and what out of marble, and how and 
when, they resemble doctors who have a natural gift for curing, 
which does not directly depend upon that knowledge of scientific 
anatomy, which can only be learned by observation or experi- 
ment, ot from the experiences of others, though it could not 
exist without it. This instinctive, or at any rate incommunicable 
knowledge of where to look for what one needs, the power of 
divining where the treasure lies, is something common to many 
types of genius, to scientists and mathematicians no less than to 
business men and administrators and politicians. Such men, 
when they are statesmen, are acutely aware of which way the 
thoughts and feelings of human beings are flowing, and when 
life presses on them most heavily, and they convey to these 
human beings, a sense of understanding their inner needs, of 
responding to their own deepest impulses, above all of being 
alone capable of organizing the world along lines which the 
masses are instinctively groping for. To this type of statesman 
belonged Bismarck and Abraham Lincoln, Lloyd George and 
Thomas Masaryk, perhaps to some extent Gladstone, and to a 
minor degree Walpole. Roosevelt was a magnificent virtuoso of 
this type, and he was the most benevolent as well as the greatest 
master of his craft in modern times. He really did desire a better 
life for mankind. The great majorities which he obtained in the 
elections in the United States duting his four terms of office, 
despite mounting hostility by the press, and perpetual prophecies 
on their part that he had gone too far, and would fail to be re- 
elected, were ultimately due to an obscure feeling on the part of 
the majority of the citizens of the United States that he was on 
their side, that he wished them well, and that he would do some- 
thing for them. And this feeling gradually spread over the entire 
civilized world. He became a legendary hero—they themselves 
did not know quite why—to the indigent and the oppressed, far 
beyond the confines of the English-speaking world. 

As I said before, he was, by some of his opponents, accused of 
betraying his class, and so he had. When a man, who retains the 
manners, style of life, the emotional texture and the charm of the 
old order of some free aristocratic upbringing, revolts against his 
milien and adopts the ideas and aspirations of the new, socially 
revolted class, and adopts them not out of expediency but out of 
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genuine moral conviction, or from love of life, inability to re- 
main on the side of what seems to him narrow, mean, restrictive 
—the result is fascinating and attractive. This is what makes the 
figures of such men as Condorcet or Charles James Fox, or some 
of the Russian, Italian, and Polish revolutionaries in the nine- 
teenth century so attractive; for all we know this may have been 
the secret also of Moses or Pericles or Julius Caesar. It was this 
gentlemanly quality together with the fact that they felt him to 
be deeply committed to their side in the struggle and in favour 
of their way of life, as well as his open and fearless lack of neu- 
trality in the war against the Nazis and the fascists, that endeared 
him so deeply to the British people during the war years. I 
remember well, in London, in November 1940, how excited most 
people were about the result of the Presidential election in the 
United States. In theory they should not have worried. Mr. 
Willkie, the Republican candidate, had expressed himself for- 
cibly and sincerely as a supporter of the democracies. Yet it was 
absurd to say that the people of Britain were neutral in their 
feelings vis-a-vis the two candidates. They felt in their bones that 
Mr. Roosevelt was their lifelong friend, that he hated the Nazis 
as deeply as they did, that he wanted democracy and civilization, 
in the sense in which they believed in it, to prevail, and that he 
knew what he wanted, and that his goal resembled their own 
ideals more than it did those of all his opponents. They felt that 
his heart was in the right place, and did not, therefore, if they 
gave it a thought, care whether his political appointments were 
made under the influence of bosses or for personal reasons, of 
thoughtlessly; or whether his economic doctrines were heretical 
ot whether he had a sufficiently scrupulous regard to the opinion 
of the Senate or the House of Representatives, or the prescrip- 
tions of the United States’ constitution, or to the opinions of the 
Supreme Court. These matters were very remote from them. 
They knew that he would, to the extent of his enormous energy 
and ability, see them through. There is no such thing as long- 
lived mass hypnotism; the masses know what it is that they like, 
what genuinely appeals to them. What the Germans thought 
Hitler to be, Hitler, in fact, largely was, and what free men in 
Europe and in America and in Asia and in Africa and in Aus- 
tralia, and wherever else the rudiments of political thought 
stirred at all, what all these felt Roosevelt to be, he in fact was. 
He was the greatest leader of democracy, the greatest champion 
of social progress in the twentieth century. 
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His enemies accused him of plotting to get America into the 
war. I do not wish to discuss this controversial issue, but it seems 
to me that the evidence for it is lacking. I think that when he 
promised to keep America at peace he meant to try as hard as he 
could to do so, compatibly with helping to promote the victory 
of the democracies. He must at one period have thought that he 
could win the war without entering it, and so, at the end of it, be 
in the unique position, hitherto achieved by no one, of being the 
arbiter of the world’s fate, without needing to placate those 
bitter forces which involvement in a war inevitably brings about, 
and which are an obstacle to reason and humanity in the making 
of the peace. He, no doubt, too often trusted in his own magical 
power of improvisation. Doubtless he made many political mis- 
takes: some of them difficult to remedy: some would say about 
Stalin and his intentions, and the nature of the Soviet state; 
others might justly point to his coolness to the Free French 
movement, his cavalier intentions with regard to the Supreme 
Court of Justice in the United States, his errors about a good 
many other issues. He irritated his staunchest supporters and 
faithful servants because he did not tell them what he was doing; 
his government was highly personal and it maddened tidy- 
minded officials and humiliated those who thought the policy 
should be conducted in consultation with and through them. He 
sometimes exasperated his allies, but when these last bethought 
them of who his ill-wishers were in the U.S.A. and in the world 
outside, and what *heir motives were, their respect, affection, and 
loyalty tended to return. No man made more public enemies, yet 
no man had a right to take greater pride in the quality and the 
motives of some of those enemies. He could justly call himself 
the friend of the people, and although his opponents accused him 
of being a demagogue, this charge seems to me unjust. He did 
not sacrifice fundamental political principles to a desire to retain 
power; he did not whip up evil passions merely in order to 
avenge himself upon those whom he disliked or wished to crush, 
or because it was an atmosphere in which he found it convenient 
to operate; he saw to it that his administration was in the van of 
public opinion and drew it on instead of being dragged by it; he 
made the majority of his fellow citizens prouder to oe Americans 
than they had been before. He raised their status in their own 
eyes—immensely in those of the rest of the world. 

It was an extraordinary transformation of an individual. Per- 
haps it was largely brought about by the collapse of his health in 
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the early twenties and his marvellous triumph over his dis- 
abilities. For he began life as a well-born, polite, not particularly 
gifted young man, something of a prig, liked but not greatly 
admired by his contemporaries at Groton and at Harvard, a com- 
petent assistant Secretary of the Navy in the first world war; in 
short, he seemed embarked on the routine career of an American 
patrician with moderate political ambitions. His illness and the 
support and encouragement and political qualities of his wife— 
whose greatness of character and goodness of heart history will 
duly record—seemed to transform his public personality into 
that strong and beneficient champion who became the father of 
his people, in an altogether unique fashion. He did more than 
this: it is mot too much to say that he altered the fundamental 
concept of government and its obligations to the governed. The 
welfare state, so much denounced, has obviously come to stay: 
the direct moral responsibility for minimum standards of living 
and social services which it took for granted, are to-day accepted 
almost without a murmur by the most conservative politicians in 
the western democracies; the Republican Party in 1952 has made 
no effort to upset the basic principles which seemed utopian in 
the twenties—of Mr. Roosevelt’s social legislation. 

But Mr. Roosevelt’s greatest service to mankind (after ensur- 
ing the victory against the enemies of freedom) consists in the 
fact that he showed that it is possible to be politically effective 
and yet benevolent and human: that the fierce left- and right-wing 
propaganda of the thirties, according to which the conquest and 
retention of political power is not compatible with human quali- 
ties, put necessarily demands from those who pursue it seriously 
the sacrifice of their lives upon the altar of some ruthless ideology, 
or the practice of despotism, this propaganda, which filled the 
art and talk of the day, was simply untrue. Mr. Roosevelt’s ex- 
ample strengthened democracy everywhere, that is to say the 
view that the promotion of social justice and individual liberty 
does not necessarily mean the end of all efficient government; 
that power and order are not identical with a straight-jacket of 
doctrine, whether economic or political; that it is possible to 
reconcile individual liberty—a loose texture of society—with the 
indispensable minimum of organizing and authority; and in this. 
belief lies what Mr. Roosevelt’s greatest predecessor once des- 
cribed as the last best hope on earth. 





THE POLITICS OF THE BRITISH 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Harry H. Ecxsrermn* 


THE B.M.A. has a considerable reputation for playing politics, 
and playing it very one-sidedly. It is supposed to be as callously 
conservative as the American Medical Association, which is 
sutely a paragon of callous conservatism. But it scarcely deserves 
its reputation. At any rate, I shall try to show here that the 
B.M.A’s conservatism is something much less simple than its 
critics seem to think and something which, upon proper under- 
standing, should appear much less reprehensible even to Mr. 
Bevan. 


B.M.A. Politics to 1942 


The ancient political history of the Association is innocent, 
even laudable, enough. Throughout the nineteenth century it 
took scarecely any interest in politics.t As the leading medical 
organization in the country it could not help becoming embroiled 
in the medical agitation of the 1850’s, nor did its first three politi- 
cal committees-—the Medical Reform Committee, the Committee 
on Medical Legislation, and the Medico-Political Committee— 
have a very sedentary career. But the Association’s forays into 
politics were so half-hearted that it incurred the bitter enmity of 
Wakley, the stormy editor of the Lancet, and, indeed, had to 
put down an attempt (in 1900) to create a rival, more politically 
active medical organization. At the same time, it ran up an ex- 
cellent record in the development of the public health services. 
It battled against some of the worst aspects of poor law medical 
practice and the old M.O.H. system; it fought for compulsory 
notification; it led the demand for the Vaccination Act and 
helped to create the School Medical Service. | One commentator 
concluded that “the policy of the Association has in the main 
been in advance of public opinion” on medico-political matters.§ 
Since this view comes from the B.M.A’s own centenary history, 


* Graduate of and Instructor on Government and Central Education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, U.S.A. Has just completed book on National Health Service. 

t For analyses of the B.M.A. see Little: The British Medical Association; and Carr-Saunders 
and Wilson: The Professions, p. 9of. 

+ This is a very incomplete list. 

§ Little, op. cit., pp. 137-8. 
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it need not be taken as gospel, but there is at least a kernel of 
merited righteousness i in it. 

Indeed, in the 1930’s and during the early war years the Asso- 
ciation’s views on medical policy were considerably ahead of 
general public opinion. In 1930 it published a remarkable docu- 
ment which asserted that every individual had a right to every 
form of medical treatment and could have it provided only 
through the application of a planned national health policy.* While 
it felt that an extension of national health insurance would serve 
the purpose, the sentiment and wording of the document were 
almost precisely those of the Beveridge Report. In 1942—easily 
the most radical year in the B.M.A.s history—it contributed to 
an even mote extraordinary report, that of the Medical Planning 
Commission, organized by the B.M.A. and the Royal Colleges. 
The Commission recommended, in effect, that the provision of 
medical services should be centrally planned by public c authority; 
that general practice should be organized on a “corporate basis”’, 
i.e. in health centres (the pet proposal of the Socialist Medical 
Association); that hospitals should be organized in co-ordinated 
regional schemes; and it at least mentioned the possibilities of 
covering everyone, rich and poor alike, by a single medical 
scheme, financed out of taxation. Here were all the essentials of 
the National Health Service itself. 

The profession received these proposals with great enthusiasm. 
The B.M.A’s Representative Meeting endorsed most of the im- 
portant recommendationst and the British Medical Journal 
approved the scheme, even if it would involve “‘some loss of pro- 
fessional freedom’ §, In the same year, the Journal was flooded 
with projects for medical reform, and indeed, one of the Journal’ s 
correspondents thought that the B.M.A. would now have to 
exert pressure on the parties to get legislation out of them.|| No 
doubt all this zeal for reform was brought on by the medical 
experiences of the war,§ but it was certainly not unprecedented 
in the B.M.A’s previous history. 

Why then does the B.M.A. have such a bad reputation among 
the British socialists? For two main reasons (other than its reaction 


* B.M.A., A General Medical Service for the Nation. 
i 2) “Draft = Report of the Medical Planning Commission,” Brit. Med. J., 1942, 
Vo 
Ibi Pol Ie Il, ‘Supp., Pp. 31-2, 35-6 and 41. 
Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 7 4-5 . 
y id. Vol. il, » 282. 
See e.g., R. M. Titmuss: History of the Second World War: Problems of Social Policy, 
H.M.S.O., 1950. 
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to the proposals for a National Health Service, which I analyse be- 
low): its tendency to put the vested, especially financial, interests 
of the doctors above all other considerations and its attempt (in 
1912) to boycott Lloyd George’s health insurance scheme.* 

The B.M.A. has never been able to fight down its trade union 
impulse; indeed a great many of the waliin-cnicintl activities on 
which it now prides its conscience were more concerned with the 
bread-and-butter interests of the doctors than the medical needs 
of the public. The fight against Poor Law practice, for example, 
centred largely on conditions of practice and remuneration. So 
did the Association’s battles on behalf of the Medical Officers of 
Health. Again, consider its attitudes toward the School Medical 
Service and public maternity clinics. It was heartily in favour of 
both, but only up to the point where the profession’s pecuniary 
interests were likely to be affected. It favoured medical inspec- 
tions in the schools but opposed the provision of treatment by a 
salaried school medical service; it was all for maternity clinics 
but it insisted that they be used for “education”’ rather than for 
treatment. The reason is sutely obvious. Medical inspections 
and education were bound to increase the need for private 
treatment while actual treatment, both in the schools and the 
clinics, was bound to diminish it. 

The attempted boycott of Lloyd George’s scheme is traceable 
to many causes, the most important being Lloyd George’s in- 
ctedibly misguided failure to consult the Association on any 
point until the main outlines of his scheme had been fully settled, 
the fact that medical services were to be controlled by organiza- 
tions on which the profession would not be represented and that 
terms of service were to be dictated to the profession and not 
negotiated with it. Even Mr. Bevan never treated the profession 
so cavalierly as this. The Association ultimately won out on every 
one of its objections before the scheme went into effect; never- 
theless it did not withdraw its decision to boycott the system 
until a large-scale desertion of members to the “panels” forced 
it to throw in its hand. Perhaps the kindest view to take of the 
incident is that of a writer in the Westminster Gazette who ex- 
pressed the greatest admiration for people who don’t know 
when they are beaten but thought that “the trouble with the 
B.M.A. is that it doesn’t know when it has won’”’.t 


* The later attempted strike against the scheme was merely a response to a proposed 
cut in the capitation payment, not an attempt to ruin the system. 

t For omens of the Health Insurance incident, see Little, op. cit., p. 324; Carr- 
Saunders and Wilson, op. cit., p. 95; and H. Levy, National Health Insurance, 1945, passim. 
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Despite all this we still cannot accuse the B.M.A. of being a 
politically reactionary force per se. What it feared in the in- 
sutance system, was not public authority but the profession’s 
subsumption to any sort of organization, i.e. the disintegration 
of the traditional pattern of medical practice. After all, the 
Association fought the profession’s subsumption to private 
organization no less tenaciously than it fought against public 
control; the boycott incident merely followed a precedent 
established long before in the “battle of the clubs”; the fight 
against “contract practices”, the friendly societies and the 
Medical Aid societies, all of which were non-medical organiza- 
tions providing medical services. In fact, one of the Association’s 
decisive objections against the compulsory insurance scheme 
was that the so-called Approved Societies were to administer 
medical benefit, i.e. that doctors’ services were to be controlled 
by the same “private” organizations which the B.M.A. had 
fought so bitterly in the “battle of the clubs’’. It insisted on the 
administration of medical benefit by public insurance com- 
mittees and it won its point. 

The crucial point to note here is that the B.M.A. was far more 
suspicious of private than of public control. Having had a long 
and bitter experience with the voluntary societies it chose to be 
controlled by the state, if there was to be any organizational 
control of doctors’ services at all. Thus it is not ideological 
opposition to the positive state which underlies the Association’s 
consetvatism but—apart from the inevitable trade union im- 
pulse—a general distrust of non-medical organizations and of 
any modifications of the traditional structure of independent 
practice. Its fight against the voluntary societies is only one of 
many instances of this point; perhaps the most famous is its long 
battle against the integration of army doctors into the regular 
military hierarchy and especially the command of field hospitals 
by line rather than medical officers. We owe the derogatory 
term “army medicine” at least partly to this battle. 

Once it is realized that the B.M.A’s conservatism in the past 
has been due chiefly to a fear of “organization”, its political 
history should be at once more comprehensible and less offensive, 
even to the extreme radicals. Effective medical practice does 
depend on a certain freedom from the sort of demands which 
any administrative organization, public or private, is likely to 
make on the doctors. There is no real difference between an un- 
qualified practitioner and an unqualified administrator, if the 
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latter is in a position to dictate on clinical matters. The medical 
profession’s distrust of organization is not due simply to cabal- 
istic fears that its mysteries might be penetrated by the unanointed. 
It is due, above all, to the reasonable fear that the extremely 
tenuous organization of medical practice might be irreparably 
harmed by non-medical considerations; e.g. that the functionally 
indispensable privacy of the doctor-patient relationship might be 
infringed, that the secrecy of medical records might be violated, 
that patients might be deprived of their right to choose their 
doctors, and so on. 

Seven years of socialized medicine have taught us that the 
clinical relationship need not be in the least upset even by the 
most ambitious organizational arrangements. But surely it was 
reasonable for the profession to distrust organizational innova- 
tions with a kind of instinctive defensiveness prior to such exper- 
ience. Perhaps one ought to admit that the B.M.A. has some- 
times allowed its just suspicions of non-medical interference to 
become a tool for the shoddier purposes of political factions; but 
that is really as far as one can go toward granting its critics’ case. 


Hysteria in Tavistock Square, 1943-1946 
The profession’s zeal for reform in 1942 should now no longer 


appear as deviant behaviour. It falls into a very clear pattern. In 
1942 nothing was likely to be done about any major schemes for 
medical reform; after all, Mr. Churchill had undertaken not to 
introduce controversial domestic legislation while the war lasted. 
For the moment, the profession could safely forget its vested 
interests and its terror of change and indulge its scientific inter- 
ests in medical policy. But the doctor who wanted the B.M.A. 
to exert pressure on the parties need not have worried.* It soon 
became clear that the Government was willing, indeed anxious, 
to act on the Medical Planning Commission’s proposals and the 
Beveridge Report. And when this became evident the B.M.A’s 
heat for reform cooled abruptly. Planning for medical reform 
now was no longer a professional enterprise and a paper enter- 
ptise. The prospect of reform was now imminent and concrete 
and the initiative was about to pass into the hands of politicians 
and bureaucrats. Acute anxiety now gripped B.M.A. house. 

The Association was squarely on the horns of a very un- 
fortunate dilemma. It favoured medical reform; it opposed, 
almost reflexively, the intrusion of non-medical organizations 

* See Talcott Parsons, The Social System. 
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into medical affairs; but there could clearly be no reform without 
such intrusion. The B.M.A’s politics after 1942 make sense only 
when one has understood this dilemma; its inevitable effect was 
constant wavering between the realization of the need for change 
and the dreadful implications of change. 

The first indications of hysteria in Tavistock Square came soon 
after the publication of the Medical Planning Commission’s 
report. The Beveridge Plan had been published and Sir John 
Anderson had announced the Government’s intention to act on 
it. The Ministry of Health now embarked on a programme to 
translate Assumption B* of the plan into legislation. First, there 
were to be purely exploratory discussions with representatives 
of the profession; then a series of official proposals were to be 
published in a White Paper; then, draft legislation was to be 
introduced. The preliminary discussions were to be confidential 
and entirely non-committal on both sides;} certainly no one could 
have expected trouble at this stage of the proceedings. But serious 
troubles soon broke out when two London dailies reported that 
the Government intended to introduce a fully salaried service, a 
kind of medical civil service, controlled by the local authorities. 

The medical representatives now themselves broke the 
secrecy of the discussions and convened an indignant mass meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Counties Branch where Charles Hill 
revealed the Ministry’s “proposals”. They were received with 
gteat bitterness, the British Medical Journal producing a long 
verbal shudder.t At the meeting it was alleged that the doctors 
had been confronted with a fait accompli, maliciously designed to 
reduce the profession to the status of mere local authority 
functionaries. However, when the Minister of Health was ques- 
tioned on the matter in the House, he was at a loss to explain all 
the fuss. Apparently the medical delegates had simply asked the 
Ministry what a salaried service for general practitioners might 
be like. The Ministry had responded by producing a tentative 
plan to which it attached no authority; this was the plan un- 
eatthed by the London rags and attacked so frantically at the 
mass meeting.§ Why then had the doctors violated the confi- 
dential character of the discussions? 


* “A comprehensive national service will ensure that for every citizen there is available 
whatever medical treatment he requires, in whatever form he requires it...” Sir William 
Beveridge, Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services, H.M.S.O., 1942, pata. 426. 

t See Parl. Deb., Vol. 390, c. 971-3. 

+ Brit. Med. Journal, 1943, Vol. 1, p. 670. 

§ Parl. Deb., Vol. 390, c. 974. 
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It seems to me that delay for delay’s sake was the B.M.A’s 
chief purpose at this point. Hence its proposal that the matter be 
deferred to a Royal Commission—a measure unlikely to produce 
rapid legislative results. The newspaper leak merely provided a 
convenient pretext for bringing pressure to bear toward this 
objective. In any case the incident of the mass meeting had all 
the earmarks of hysteria. And when the official government 
scheme finally oo the panic became even more acute, 

The B.M.A. found little to criticize in the actual proposals of 
the White Paper. It therefore directed its venom toward the 
“hidden implications” of the scheme rather than the concrete 
proposals. The scheme was suspiciously above criticism; it was 
therefore simply a clever device for seducing the profession into 
agreement and then chaining it to Whitehall by means of the 
full-time salary. “The ultimate intention’’, said a correspondent, 
“is brilliantly camouflaged . . . underlying the subtle phrases of 
the White Paper is the mailed fist of bureaucratic control care- 
fully wack the velvet glove of political diplomacy”.t “If 
this interpretation is correct”, commented the Journal, “it is 
useless to deny that there is trouble ahead”. + The interpretation 
was not correct, but trouble still ensued. The doctors in Tavis- 
tock Square simply had to find some sort of ground, correct or 
incorrect, for venting the fears which the very fact of Govern- 
ment intervention had created. 

One could go on and on citing examples of this stark panic. But 
we must now ask a very serious question. Were the B.M.A’s 
views really representative of the sentiments of the profession in 
general? They were actually stated by a select group of doctors: 
medical practitioners in parliament, theeditors and correspondents 
of the Journal, and—above all—the permanent officials of the 
B.M.A. and of its Council. These were, of course, the articulate 
elements of the profession; but did the articulate doctors speak 
with the authentic voice of the profession? 


The Questionary on the White Paper 


Fortunately, we know exactly what the rank and file’s views 
on the White Paper were. Shortly after the appearance of the 
White Paper the B.M.A. drew up a “Questionary” which was 

* Ministry of Health, A National Health Service, H.M.S.O., Cmd., 6502, 1944. 

t Brit. Med. Journal, 1944, Vol. 1, Supp., pp. 66-7. 

$ Ibid., p. 295. For similar comments see the Journal for 1944, Vol. Il, Supp., pp. 36-6, 


50, 66, 110 and 125, and 1945, Vol. I, Supp., p. go. 
§ See, for example, ibid., Supp., p. 75 for an especially juicy one. 
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distributed to the entire profession and analysed by the British 
Institute of Public Opinion. The Questionary was very copious 
and the proportion of replies established an all-time record; the 
number of respondents was so large that it would be inaccurate 
even to speak of a “sample”.* The most important results, 
broken down into some simple categories, are given in the table. 
In gist, they show that a majority of the profession was opposed 
to the White Paper, taken as a whole. But they also show that this 
opposition was due only to some unpalatable and not at all 
crucial administrative proposals. On every substantive issue 
there was a clear majority for the scheme, and nearly 40 per cent 
of the profession were for the White Paper lock, stock and barrel. 
In view of the attitude taken by the profession’s spokesmen, the 
results of the Questionary must be interpreted as a repudiation 
of the B.M.A. leadership. 

To see this more clearly, let us take four crucial issues covered 
by the Questionary. (1) The White paper se er a free service 
for the entire population. This the profession approved by a 
vote of 60 to 37 per cent, while the B.M.A. leaders vehemently 
objected. (2) The White Paper recommended that a Central 
Medical Board be established with powers to keep doctors out of 
relatively over-doctored areas. The profession approved by 57 
to 39 per cent, but the leaders thought that no other proposal so 
clearly revealed the Government’s despotic intentions. (3) The 
rank and file approved the idea of group practice in health centres 
by 68 to 24 per cent. But the official view of the B.M.A. now 
was that the Centres should be tried only on a voluntary, experi- 
mental basis and kept out of any impending statute. (4) The abo- 
lition of the sale of practices was approved by a large majority; 
the leadership was vehemently opposed to the proposal. 

But if the rank and file’s outlook was so relatively radical, why 
did not a majority approve the White Paper as a whole? The 
chief reason should be obvious from certain preceding parts of 
the paper. The profession was not opposed to the scheme be- 
cause of any concrete reason. It was simply instinctively opposed 
to the idea of public direction, however much it was in favour of 
H Soere reforms. This point is clearly supported by the fact that 
all the negative votes were on administrative issues, i.e. issues 
which brought the idea of “organization” to the foreground. 


* Ibid, Vol. II, Supp., p. 25 f. 
t For a good comparison of the results of the poll and the B.M.A. Council’s views, 
published in a “Draft Statement of Policy”, see ibid, pp. 51-9. 
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THE B.M.A. QUESTIONARY ON THE WHITE PAPER 
(selected questions, percentages) 





All Service Con- G.P.s 
Questions Doctors | sultants 


Pro Con\ Pro Con| Pro Con 








. For or against White Paper 53 41136 58/3: 62 


. A 100 per cent service (free, 73 26) 54 44154 43 
comprehensive) 


. Free and complete hospital 79 119158 40| 66 32 
service 


. Central administration by 45 41130 5§7/|29 $7 
Ministry 

. Larger areas for hospital ad- 67 23 | 64 27/| 58 26 

. “Joint Authorities” for hos- 13 «81 84 79 
pital inistration 


. Remuneration of consultants 40 40 34 41 
by local authorities 


. Central Med. Board for G.P. 62 25 31 35 
services 

. Control over G.P’s distribu- 68 28 38 45 
tion 

. Health Centres 83 «13 23 32 

. Health Centre Practitioners 35 «0 48 63 
under contract to local auth- 
orities 

. Salaried Service in Health 
Centres; full or part 


. Abolition of sale of practices 




















To this one other point must be added. However much the 
doctors might have feared “organization” as such, there is one 
form of organization—the local authority—which they seemed 
to fear above all. The idea that the new hospital service should 
be controlled by Joint Boards of the local authorities was re- 
jected by 78 to 13 per cent, but the general notion of hospital 
planning within large regions was approved by 63 to 24 per 
cent. While there was a clear majority for the health centres there 
was a similarly clear majority against local authority control 
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over the centres. Clearly the doctors did not fear nationalization 
as much as municipalization. Why was this the case? 

One can think easily of some simple explanations. Memories of 
the long battle which the B.M.A. had fought against the mal- 
treatment of Medical Officers of Health by the local councils 
may have lingered on. Local authority medical services were 
probably associated with the M.O.H. principle of employment 
—payment by salary and the integration of doctors into the 
regular bureaucracy—while national services were associated 
with capitation payments and the use of special administrative 
bodies like the Insurance Committees. One of the most clear-cut 
images to come to the doctor’s mind when he thought of local 
sodieal services was probably the public hospital, more often 
than not in an atrocious state, perhaps a former workhouse, 
badly equipped and inhospitable, understaffed, doing relatively 
monotonous medical work and offering few opportunities for 
professional distinction or affluence; no doubt many doctors 
thought this sort of thing was inherent in local institutions and 
not the result—as it was—of a vicious dualism in the old hospital 
system. 

Nevertheless one has the feeling that deeper motives must be 
responsible for so manifestly bitter a distrust of local govern- 
ment. Perhaps the fundamental cause was class contempt. The 
operative upper-class stereotype of the councillor is pronouncedly 
petit bourgeois; he may have a perfectly decent understanding of 
sewerage and drainage but he is otherwise afflicted with a 
narrow and superficial outlook on life. He is still subjected to the 
contempt which the squirearchical society had for trade, es- 
pecially petty trade. On this basis the doctors were less afraid of 
central control because civil servants of the administrative class 
and M.P.s are (again at least in popular mythology) a rather 
different species Rous their local counterparts: more “ke the 
doctors, you know. 


The Internal Political Structure of the B.M.A. 


The B.M.A’s leaders at first reacted to the Questionary with 
stunned surprise, but like Shakespeare’s rhyming lovers they did 
quickly reason themselves out again. It was now claimed that 
the rank and file had not understood the “hidden implications” 
of the scheme, that the Socialist Medical Association had stuffed 
the ballot boxes, that salaried doctors should have been excluded 
from the poll because they had no understanding of private 
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practice, and that, in any case, the Annual Representative Meet- 
ing of the B.M.A. was soon to meet and speak the “real mind” of 
the profession. Needless to say the Representative Meeting 
repudiated most of the poll. But if this suggests anything it is 
surely that the representativeness of the Association’s supposedly 
most representative body is extremely dubious. 

The breakdown of answers to the Questionary should make 
it clear that the British Medical profession is divided into a 
number of groups which have cadically different political out- 
looks. The profession’s “leaders”, i.e. the sort of people who go 
to Annual Representative Meetings, sit on the Executive 
Council, and find their way on to negotiating committees, come 
ptedominantly from the more conservative of these groups. 

In the first place, there is a marked difference in attitude be- 
tween the two main technical groups of the profession, specialists 
and general practitioners. The specialists, as the poll shows on 
almost every issue, are significantly less conservative than the 
G.P.s. This indicates that there is at any rate no simple correla- 
tion between medical incomes and medical politics. The only 
reasonable economic explanations for the relative radicalism of 
the specialists is a more complex one. Under the pre-Health 
Service system, a large proportion of medical services was ren- 
dered gratuitously by “honoraries” working in the Voluntary 
Hospitals. It was fairly normal for a well-established specialist to 
do most of his work free of charge, as a sort of charitable con- 
tribution to the charitable hospital. The White Paper now 
recommended that all specialists be paid for all services rendered; 
this must have been a telling inducement to many of them to 
approve the scheme. 

There is, however, an equally reasonable non-economic ex- 
planation for the specialists’ radicalism, and one much more 
consistent with the basic argument of this paper; the fact that 
general practice has always been much more individualistically 
organized than specialization. The consultant’s usual habitat is 
the hospital; hence, he necessarily has experience with “organiza- 
tion” and, not least, with the impact of non-medical authorities 
(Boards of Governors, non-medical Secretaries, Stewards) on 
medical affairs. Ignorance and fear are always related, so that the 
specialists’ experience must have given them a less defensive 
attitude toward a state medical service. 

Second, a distinction must be made between young and estab- 
lished doctors. The young doctors were represented on the poll 
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chiefly by the Service Doctors. These voted, in a clear majority, 
for the White Paper’s proposals as a whole; they returned land- 
slide majorities in favour of Health Centres, salaried general 
practice, and a roo per cent free service, and they voted nega- 
tively on only two major proposals, both involving local 
authority administration. 

The reasons for their radicalism are not difficult to find. One 
of them is surely that they expected a socialized medical service 
to solve the problems of secure establishment in practice, always 
a matter of great importance to young doctors. The other, I 
think, is that the White Paper recommended practice in health 
centres. The jump from the hospital into the private surgery 
must involve considerable disappointment. Private surgeries are 
necessarily under-equipped in precisely those facilities, physical 
and human, to which the student becomes accustomed in hosp- 
ital. They are also apt to be lonely places and tendllectusthy 
deadening for those doctha who thrive on consultations. The 
Health Centre at least promised a sort of hospital atmosphere; in 
any case, the Service Doctors voted for them by 83 to 13 per 
cent; while medical students, in a poll of their own, endorsed the 
proposal even more overwhelmingly, by 89 to 8 per cent.* 

The Service Doctors’ vote on Health Centres also suggests 
that they had not been in the least disillusioned by “army 
medicine”. When the B.M.A. was trying to delay legislative 
action on Assumption B of the Beveridge Plan one of its pet 
arguments was that it would be undemocratic to act while a 
large proportion of the profession was on service; after the results 
of the Questionary were revealed it was argued, for obvious 
reasons, that the Service Doctor should not have been given an 
equal voice in the plebiscite.t The Service Doctors had clearly 
found corporate practice rather congenial. Even more, they had 
got a full dose of “‘organization”. No doubt they had realized 
what the whole profession should realize by now: that the 
doctor’s clinical independence need not be in the least threatened 
by even the most ambitious non-medical organization. 

Yet another, political distinction may be made between 
doctors in private and in public practice. The latter category 
includes salaried specialists, the M.O.H.s, School Medical Offi- 
cers and similar medical functionaries. They had no commer¢ial 
vested interest in private practice and clearly little distrust of 


* Brit. Med. Journal, 1944, Vol. Tl, Supp., pp. 40-1. 
t Ibid., p. 30. 
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public organization. Hence, they were the most radical of the 
groups which responded to the Questionary, although even they 
were opposed to local authority’ administration.* 

These rather simple distinctions in the political structure of 
the B.M.A. ate directly suggested by the breakdown of replies to 
the Questionary. We can only guess as to other distinctions, 
ae we can probably make some fairly safe guesses. For 
example, it seems fair to rank the established general prac- 
titioners into four classifications: working class, “Mayfair’’, 
suburban and resort practitioners, in descending order on a 
“radicalism scale”. On the basis of commercial motives, the 
working-class doctor stood to gain a great deal from a free 
national medical service; the Mayfair doctor stood to lose little, 
so long as private practice was still permitted; the other two 
categories stood to lose a great deal. On the basis of acquain- 
rance with organization we would get roughly the same result; 
at any tate, working-class doctors had a much more intensive 
experience with insurance practice than the rest. In the case of 
consultants it is much more difficult to devise persuasive political 
categories, other than the one between salaried and private con- 
sultants. But no doubt certain specialists, e.g. obstetrician and 
gynaecologist, who practised their skills very largely in — 
homes (whete really fabulous incomes were to be earned) tende 
to be rather more conservative than the less affluent species, i.e. 
Eye, Nose and Throat men or general physicians. 

As always, these general categories are not completely satis- 
factory. But at least they suggest the essential points: that there 
ate great differences of political attitudes within the profession 
and that these differences are due to three factors: income, 
security of establishment, and familiarity with the impact of non- 
medical organizations on medical practice. The categories are 
also sufficiently detailed to explain the differences between the 
B.M.A’s leadership and its rank and file on the most serious 

litical issue which has ever confronted the profession. 

Unestablished doctors do not tend to become successful 
medical “politicians”, i.e. the sort of people who go to the 
Representative Meetings or sit on the B.M.A’s Council; nor do 
working-class practitioners struggling with large lists of public 
patients or Medical Officers of Health, with their load of com- 


* See items 6 and 7 in the table. 

t For a discussion of income differentations among consultants and specialists, see 
Ministry of Health, Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Remuneration of Con- 
sultants and Specialists, H.M.S.O., Cmd., 7420 1948, Table 4. 
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mittee work and routine administration. To exert one’s weight 
in medical politics one must have a certain amount of money 
and, above all, time. The workload of a middle-class practice and 
the income derived from secure consultant status are eminently 
suited to participation in medical politics. “Representative” 
medical bodies are therefore inevitably weighted in favour of 
age, affluence, private practice and the suburb. 

Indeed one can go further and question the representativeness 
of all the doctors who frequent any political meetings. The medi- 
cal profession’s rate of participation in associative affairs is 
extraordinarily low, no doubt because of the sheer pressure of 
the doctor’s work. Hence, medical “politicians”, even on the 
lowest levels, are peculiar types, and they get more and more 
peculiar as the level rises. Representativeness is difficult to 
achieve under any circumstances, but it is particularly difficult to 
achieve in a profession which makes such great demands on its 
young, overworks the vast majority of its practitioners, and has 
such a low rate of “participation”. 


B.M.A. Politics To-day 


To summarize my argument: the B.M.A’s conservatism, even 
that of its “leaders”, is not the sort of simple and selfish conser- 
vatism which people like Mr. Bevan worry about. Rather it is a 
conservatism which grows almost naturally out of the traditional 
character of medical practice and traditional ideas about the 
clinical relationship. It is, in short, a peculiarly medical con- 
servatism and its chief cause is a quite reasonable fear of the im- 
pact of non-medical organizations on medical practice. This fear 
is more pronounced on the part of the medical politicians simply 
because it is reinforced by other factors, e.g. income and security 
of establishment. 

If this analysis is correct, then the B.M.A. should be decidedly 
less conservative to-day than it was seven years ago and it should 
become even less conservative in future. So far this is exactly 
what has happened. The B.M.A. has encirely accepted the Health 
Service; since 1948 its criticisms have been restricted to minor 
matters of administration and terms of service and even these 
criticisms are gradually diminishing. It nas, inevitably, been more 
of a trade union than ever in the past; for example, it vigorously 
took up the case of the supposedly redundant registrars and it 
agitated for a long time against the Ministry’s interpretation of 
the Spens Report. But all these were bread-and-butter issues 
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which one would not expect any group to be high-minded about. 
On other matters the B.M.A. has infeed given indications that 
its radicalism of 1942 is flickering up again. Thus, at recent 
Representative Meetings it has increasingly deplored the current 
state of general practice and it now seems more anxious to get on 
with the Health Centres than Mr. Bevan was as Minister of 
Health. 

One reason for the B.M.A’s swift reconciliation to socialized 
medicine may be that it has got its way on so many issues. The 
profession is extremely heavily represented in the administrative 
structure of the Service; medical incomes are, to say the least, 
generous; there has been no wholesale sacking of Registrars; 
the recommendations of the Central Health Services Council 
have never, to my knowledge, been ignored—and one could go 
on in this vein for The unkind view to take is that the 
B.M.A. has been “bribed” into accepting the Service. But this 


view, in light of what we know of the Association’s political 
past, would also be superficial. The fundamental reason for the 
B.M.A’s reconciliation to the Service is simply that it is now 
clear that the clinical effectiveness of medical practice did not 
depend on its traditionally private organization and has not been 
harmed by socialization. 





THE CHINESE ENIGMA 


By D. Howarp Smuirn* 


THE new China, which is in process of emerging, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most sia facts of this twentieth- 
century world. To the peoples of Western Europe and America 
it is an uncomfortable and disturbing fact, causing considerable 
anxiety and fear. A country of more than 500 million inhabitants, 
but recently shattered and disrupted by eight years of bitter war- 
fare, is becoming with incredible rapidity a strong, militarily 
powerful nation. Its government has accepted an ideology abhor- 
rent to the democratic peoples of the west, and this is aggravated 
by an upsurge of aggressive nationalism, accompanied by an 
acute zenophobia directed particularly against the U.S.A. 

Much of the information which we have been able to glean in 
regard to events and happenings within China has not impressed 
one as bein ng judicial and impartial: communist propaganda on 
the one hand; and on the other hand the accounts of disillusioned 
missionaries and traders, forced often at great personal loss to 
leave behind in China their life-interests, or the doqmatied criti- 
cisms of the nationalist Chinese, exiled from their homes and 
bereft of the pleasant fruits of office. 

The question as to how far the government of China is likely 
to develop according to orthodox communist theory, or how far 
it will be modified by traditional Chinese political, social and 
economic patterns is a question for which we can find only a 
tentative answer. Father R. de Jaegher, a Roman Catholic priest 
with an unrivalled first-hand experience of life under the com- 
munists in North China, and whose book, The Enemy Withint 
gives us a vivid factual account of those experiences, is convinced 
that there is no difference between Russian and Chinese com- 
munism. The ideology is the same everywhere. Any apparent 
differences are differences in method only. Adaptations to local 
circumstances are but temporary. The aim is the same, conceived 
in Moscow, a master-plan for the conquest of the world. Never- 
theless there are indications that the present rulers of China are 
deeply imbued with what is distinctively and fundamentally 

* B.A. first class honours, Chinese and B.D., London. Missionary for twenty years in 


north China. 
t Pére de Jaegher, The Enemy Within (New York, 1952); Fr. Ed. Tempéte sur la Chine 


(Paris, 1953). 
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Chinese, and that the modern state, which it is hoped will finally 
emerge, will owe as much, if not far more, to China’s indigenous 
culture than to the Marxian philosophy, acceptance of which is 
the mark of orthodoxy in every communist state to-day. 

The concept of political freedom, as understood in the west, 
has been alien to Chinese thought throughout her long history. 
That does not mean that the Chinese have not their own concept 
of freedom, as is evidenced by the large number of great men 
throughout Chinese history who suffered exile and even death 
for daring to criticize the administration. Witness, for instance, 
the poet-statesman, Su Tung-p’o, and the Yuanyu partizans, who 
suffered every indignity and infamy in their opposition to the 
policies of Wang An-shih in the eleventh century a.p.* 

Throughout the first decades of the twentieth century, and 
particularly after the revolution of 1911, ideas of democracy, 
imported from western Europe and America, were enthusiasti- 
cally taken up by the intehtigestain Thousands of Chinese 
students were given training in missionary schools and colleges, 
and received her education in the universities of Ametica, 
England and France. In educated circles the names of J. Stuart 
Mill, Bertrand Russell and John Dewey were almost household 
wotds. But democracy, as the west understood it, could not be 
harmonized with the fundamental concepts of Chinese society. 
As Lin Yii-t’ang writes, in his biography of Su Tung-p’o, 

“The Chinese government has never perfected a machinery of party rule 
with recognized rights and responsibilities of the party in power and the 
opposition. There was no counting of votes, show of hands, yeas and nays, 


or any other form of establishing majority opinion. The Chinese at any 
meeting merely discussed matters, and somehow agreed upon a decision.” ¢ 


The familiar political patterns of the western democracies 
failed to meet the Chinese need, which demanded a government 
which could govern, which knew its own mind, which had 
power and purpose, and which, rejecting party division, would 
gather into its service capable men of all shades of opinion. The 
position is succintly stated by Professor C. P. Fitzgerald: 


“The totalitarian aspect of the communist régime does not dismay the 
Chinese people; the empire was also totalitarian. It was absolute, and so is 
communism. It was hierarchic, ruling through a group of specially trained 
men, the Confucian ‘Mandarin’. So is communism, ruling by its party, who 
are brought up on Marx, and form a class apart. The empire had its doctrine, 

* For an interesting account of the life and times of Su Tung-p’o, see The Gay Genius, by 
Lin Yii-’tang (Heinemann, 1948). 

t Ibid, p. 89. 
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its total explanation of philosophy, politics and economics; the teaching of 
Confucius. So has communism, for which Marx, as interpreted by Lenin, 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung, explains all and justifies everything.”’* 


Here, perhaps, is one explanation why communism succeeded 
so rapidly in China, and seemingly so easily. There are, of course, 
many other causes which contributed to the spectacular debacle 
by which Chiang K’ai Shek and the remnants of the Kuo Min 
Tang were driven to Formosa. There was wat-weariness; the 
gtaft and nepotism which riddled nationalist armies and govern- 
ment bureaux; the communist tenacity of purpose; and the zeno- 
phobia directed principally against the U.S.A. Yet, fundamen- 
tally, the communists offered something which could be under- 
stood, because it fitted in so well with political concepts which 
had been tested and tried throughout two millenia. 

At least four times previously in Chinese history attempts have 
been made to carry out extensive political and social reforms by 
ruthless totalitarian methods, by brute force, and by the suppres- 
sion of all opposition. Each attempt has ended in disastrous 
failure. Nevertheless, each one has had a profound influence upon 
subsequent Chinese civilization.t The most significant, for out 
purpose, and indeed the most fruitful in results, was that by 
which the tyrant, Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, unified the country in 
221 B.c. During his reign, his policy was to keep the people 
cowed by severe penal laws and strong military power, uprooting 
every trace of opposition. 30,000 soldiers were kept serving on 
the northern frontiers. 30,000 families were forceably moved 
into newly occupied territories to the north-west, whilst 500,000 
people were transported to the south-east to colonize semi- 
barbarian districts. 70,000 men, mainly convicts, were employed 
on building a magnificent mausoleum for the emperor. Extensive 
palaces, parks, the Great Wall of China, were among the on 
ose schemes which he accomplished by means of slave labour. 
There seems to have been a total disregard for human life and 
freedom. Yet the aim of Ch’in Shih Huang Ti and his advisers 
was undoubtedly the good government and well-being of the 
whole state. The memory of centuries of internecine strife led 
men to seek for a government which would and could govern, 

* C. P. Fitzgerald: Revolution in China (London, 1952), p. 117. 

t The four attempts at totalitarianism referred to are: 

(2) The unification of China under Ch’in Shih Huang Ti. 221 B.c. 
(b) The introduction of a form of state capitalism under emperor Wu. 140-87 B.c. 
(¢) The “gy 3 of Wang Mang to establish a unified state, with one faith and one 


ft, in the first century A.D. 
(d@) The reforms of Wang An-shih in the eleventh century a.p. 
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and which would maintain order. Han Fei-tzu’s famous simile 
of the hair-washing emphasized the point of view that the sacri- 
fice of the life and liberty of many individuals might be essential 
for the good of the state as a whole. In washing the hair thor- 
oughly it is inevitable that some hairs will fall out and be 
destroyed, but that does not obviate the need to wash the hair.* 

It is of interest to note that Ch’in Shih Huang Ti came to 
power through the rigorous application of political, social and 
economic ideas which had been propounded by philosopher 
statesmen of the fourth and third centuries B.c., notably Shang 
Yang (obit 338 B.c.),t Han Fei-tzu and the so-called Legalist 
school. The following quotations from Shang Yang have a 
modern ring: 


“For one who rules a country, the way in which he consolidates its strength 

is by — the country rich and its soldiers strong.” 

mp my punishments, light offences should be punished heavily: if 
light o © not appear, heavy offences will not come. This is said to be 
abolishing penalties by means of penalties; and if penalties are abolished, 
affairs will succeed.” 

“That through which a country is important, and that through which the 
ruler is honoured is force. Force being the basis of both, how is it that no 
ruler on earth succeeds in developing force? Bring about a condition where 
people find it bitter not to till the soil, and where they find it dangerous not 
to fight... . Therefore, my teaching is to issue such orders that people, if 
they are desirous of profit, can attain their aim only by agriculture, and if 
they want to avoid harm, can escape it only by war.” 


In its militant, atheistic, materialistic, intolerant, and grossly 
utilitarian attitude, the present régime has much in common with 
the Ch’in dynasty. Though Ch’in Shih Huang Ti was execrated 
throughout Chinese history, and though his dynasty soon col- 
lapsed, he formed China into an “empire” as distinct from the 
conglomeration of warring states. Furthermore he performed 
valuable service in unifying language, establishing standards for 
weights and measures, etc., and in establishing the pattern for 
subsequent political and social development. 

The question is: Will the communists, with all the resources 
and techniques of modern science, be able to succeed where the 
Ch’in dynasty failed? Can the human spirit continue to tolerate 
the rule of a party which seeks to hold in bondage, not only the 


* Han Fei Tzu: Chinese ed., chapter 18. 

t For an lish translation of the works of Shang Yang see J. J. L. Duyvendak: The 
Book of Lord Shang (London, 1928). 

+ The English translation is taken from E. R. Hughes: Chinese Philosophy in Ancient 
Times, Everyman Ed. 
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material life of a great nation, but also its thought life and its 
spirit? There is an age-long Chinese belief in “The Mandate of 
Heaven”, a mandate expressed through the voice of the people, 
and that belief is based firmly on an ethical view of the universe. 
Will the communists come to terms with that belief? Since the 
days of Confucius the Chinese have held that all men must seek 
to conform to the Will of Heaven, i.e. with a predetermined, 
universal order of things. Any serious aberration from the Way 
of conformity to the Will of Heaven leads to inevitable disaster. 
Conformity with that Will involves that, in all human relation- 
ships, a man should practise the cardinal virtues of love, right- 
eousness, propriety and wisdom. The Confucian philosophy has 
taught the Chinese to condemn all action which sins against a 
man’s essential humanity, and which exceeds the bounds of 
what is fitting and proper. In no country has the sense of family 
unity been stronger than among the Chinese. It has been sus- 
tained from time immemorial by the cult of ancestors, by em- 
phasis on filial piety, and by the belief that the family is an 
organic unity to which the individual owes loyalty and obedi- 
ence. Though strong and even bitter attacks have been made 
upon Confucianism in recent times, it is hard to believe that the 
communists can eradicate im toto a philosophy of life which is so 
deeply rooted. 

China has never had a middle class in the same sense as western 
nations. There has always been an educated and wealthy aristo- 
ctacy, superimposed upon a peasantry mainly agrarian, and from 
that peasantry continually recruited. Communism did not come 
to power in China by means of a city proletariat. It won over to 
its side a large proportion of the intelligentsia, students and 
patriots who had become disgusted and disillusioned by the 
corruption of the Nationalist party; and the peasants, who had 
come to believe that their condition could not possibly get worse. 
Communism can only stay in power if it continues to hold the 
allegiance of the scholar class and of the peasants. Throughout 
Chinese history peasant revolts have been frequent, sometimes 
gtowing tapidly to such overwhelming proportions that they 
have menaced the ruling dynasty. Such revolts, however, need 
leadership, such leadership as can only come from the educated 
classes. It is in times of grave national disorder that authotri- 
tarianism lifts its head and the tyrant emerges. His way to power 
is usually through bloodshed and terrorism. But, once estab- 
lished, once conditions become more normal and law and order 
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reign, the ruler cannot hope to hold his power by terrorism alone. 
He must eventually govern by consent of the governed. The 
whole economy of China could be disrupted by resolute bands 
of anti-communist guerillas, using the same techniques as the 
communists themselves used, but they would need to have the 
support of a discontented and disaffected populace. In China, the 
communists can only hope to continue in power if they keep the 
goodwill of the scholar and the peasant. For a while the bogy of 
western imperialism and aggressive U.S.A. policies in the Pacific 
may keep the people amenable, and the prospect of better 
material conditions will undoubtedly sustain them in united 
effort; but, ultimately, the communist régime will be judged by 
its fruits, and if those fruits do not satisfy the taste of the people 
of China the corrupt tree will be hewn down. 

Our opposition to communism should not blind us to the fact 
that the rulers of China have gone a long way to restore the 
national spirit, which had reached its nadir in the post-war 
period under the Kuo Min Tang. There is an upsurge of fervent 
seep ierm which has affected all sections of the people. In this 
ies the chief strength of the present government. It has put 
before the people the vision of a strong China, moving towards 
a goal of economic security and self-sufficiency in which there 

ill be better life for all, and especially for the down-trodden 
peasants. In this, communism has a twofold aim: a planned rural 
economy, and a programme of industrialization which will free 
China from dependence upon foreign countries and supply her 
military potential. With characteristic Chinese realism, the 
government is acutely aware that the prosperity of the country 
depends upon a willing partnership between the industrious 
peasant and the trained scholar. To achieve that partnership, both 
sections of the community must be given encouragement and 
satisfaction, and imbued with a patriotic idealism. 


The Peasant 


We have had many reports, undoubtedly true, of the sufferings 
of the peasants since the communists took office. Mass trials, 
false accusations and imprisonments, forced labour, grain con- 
fiscations resulting in famine, the oppressive tactics of minor 
officials: all these things were the almost inevitable concomitants 
of that period in which the party became securely established as 
the sole ruler of China. But the picture is far from being entirely 
one-sided. The Chinese peasant is fundamentally kindly, reason- 
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able and humane, resenting injustice, undue interference and 
oppression. His crying need has been for rural reform and re- 
construction. This has been promised again and again by previ- 
ous governments, but the promise was never imp sso kt ona 
large, nation-wide scale. The evidence shows that the commun- 
ists are tackling the task in a realistic manner. 

In some directions they have achieved spectacular results, 
putting in hand schemes for irrigation, reafforestation, land- 
preservation and flood prevention, and rapidly developing 
communications. They are establishing at least the beginnings 
of a more hopeful rural economy. Their cadres have often been 
impatient in face of peasant obstinacy, stupidity and superstition, 
especially in regard to time-honoured customs, such as foot- 
binding, which are inimicable to social progress. In their eager- 
ness to establish, as quickly as possible, a communist state, they 
have broken up those cements which have proved to be for 
centuries the strongest cohesive force in Chinese society; the 
cult of ancestors, the family system, the village temples and the 
Confucian virtues. In doing so, they have sometimes aroused 
bitter resentment and sullen opposition. On the other hand they 
have broken the stranglehold which the landlord class and the 
money-lender had upon the poorer classes. 

A hunger for learning is an ingrained characteristic of the 
Chinese, and none realize more than the peasants themselves that 
ignorance is at the root of much of the backwardness, poverty, 
disease and misery so prevalent in the Chinese village. Already, 
during the anti-Japanese war, in areas under their control, the 
communists did excellent work in educating the masses by 
means of village schools, lectures and the rural theatre. Their 
work in mass education since the war has been no less than 
phenomenal. Communist literature is dominated by a concern 
for the peasant, for helping him with his problems, guiding him 
to more successful ways of living, and training him to become an 
intelligent citizen. In some, this concern is motivated by a selfless 
idealism. Undoubtedly the communists have gone a long way 
towards the emancipation of women. In many villages this has 
meant a revolution in family life which, though fraught with 
many problems and perils, is a necessary concomitant of pro- 
gress. A welcome emphasis is now being made upon the revival 
of those folk arts, crafts and industries by which a balanced rural 
economy might be achieved. 

The end of the war left China deficient in many of the bare 
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essentials of life, and one of the first tasks of the communists 
was the cheap and quick production of utility goods. Everyone 
must be a producer, and must produce only those goods which 
were necessary and useful. It seemed as though there would be 
no place in the new China for those skilled artists and craftsmen 
who have been justly famous throughout the world. It seemed 
as though the joy and colour, the carefree gaiety of the Chinese 
festivals, was to be swallowed up in a uniform drabness. In more 
recent times there has been an increasing emphasis on China’s 
cultural heritage, her skilled arts and crafts, her traditional folk 
dances, her peasant theatres, and the age-old festivals of the 
people. In this connection it is interesting to notice the com- 
munist interest in the cult of Ch’ti Yiian, whom they have pro- 
claimed a great national hero. Ch’ii Yiian (340-278 B.C.) was a 
statesman of the state of Ch’u, who stood out against the moral 
and political corruption of his day, and because of his integrity 
was banished from the court, suffering exile for more than 
twenty years. He was a great poet, the reputed author of the 
Li Sao, the most famous of Chinese elegaic poems. After years of 
hardship and poverty, rather than leave his own beloved state, 
Ch’ii Yiian finally drowned himself. He became the hero of a 
peasant cult which spread thoughout the whole of China, and is 
honoured in the Dragon boat festival, celebrated every year on 
the fifth of the fifth month. On this occasion, dumplings, made 
of sticky rice wrapped in leaves and straw, are thrown into the 
rivers and streams to feed the dragons and serpents so that they 
will not harm Ch’u Yiian’s honoured body. Here is an ancient 
peasant holiday, characterized by age-old superstitions, and the 
communists have found it politic to come to terms with it. 
Rather than try to uproot the peasant custom, they have made of 
Ch’ii Yiian (an aristocratic statesman of former times) a com- 
munist hero. 


The Scholar 

One of the most serious problems of modern China has been 
the number of students, largely divorced from their traditional 
culture, who have been brought up with a smattering of western 
education. In many cases the products of mission schools, these 
young people had absorbed an ill-digested mass of scientific and 
technical knowledge, but often they had no means of applying 
it. They became disaffected and disgruntled when they could 
find for themselves no satisfying place in the traditional business 
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life of China, nor yet in the foreign businesses of the big cities. 
Most of them had come from the villages, but once they had a 
taste for western-type colleges and city life, they had no wish to 
return. The communists have been able to fire thousands of these 
young people with patriotic ideals, with a sense of purpose, and 
with an ambition to forget self in the service of a cause. They 
have been able to open up for these young students innumerable 
avenues of service in great educational and social projects. 

Chinese communism will not be understood unless it is real- 
ized that it is intensely nationalistic. A proud nation has again 
and again been humbled by the west, and has had to swallow 
its pride. A tscit assumption on the part of foreigners in China 
that China was backward, and that she could only become civil- 
ized by accepting our western culture has produced a strong 
reaction. Often the young men and women trained in mission 
schools have been most deeply wounded in their pride. No 
Chinese scholar can ever forget that China extended a cultural 
influence over the Far East for hundreds of years. He tends to 
see in the relationships of Europe and America with the Far East 
nothing but unwarrantable interference, and commercial and 
cultural aggression. The magnitude of the help given to China, 
particular by the U.S.A., in recent years, is a reminder of her 
own iackcaniéan and inferiority, which rankles. 

By the magnitude and scope of their educational programme 
the communists have won the approval of the educated classes. 
Over 43 million children are now receiving elementary education 
in over half a million schools. Over two million children are 
receiving secondary education, whilst 210 colleges and univer- 
sities cater for 175,000 more advanced students. Dr. Fang Shih- 
shan, in his report to the International Medical Conference held 
at Vienna, stated that from 1950-2 the number of newly enrolled 
medical students was 120 per cent of the total number of doctors 
graduating i in China during the sixty-nine years prior to “libera- 
tion”. It is easy to point out the serious defects in the educational 
programme of the communists. The impressive statistics give no 
indication of the quality of present-day education in China, 
which is probably exceedingly low compared to western stan- 
dards. Yet we must give credit for a bold attempt to wipe out the 
stigma of illiteracy, and a genuine desire to establish universal 
education in the largest country of the world. 

To an emphasis on utility, so essential in the early stages after 
the war, when China was chronically short of many of the com- 
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monest necessities of life, has been added an emphasis on culture, 
on Chinese traditions, on native arts and crafts, literature and 
drama. Pride is once more being shown in the wonderful 
temples, palaces and historic buildings which had previously 
been allowed to fall into appalling neglect. First-class editions 
are again being published of great classical novels and poets, 
whilst scholars, true to tradition, are compiling authoritative 
histories of the previous dynastic period. 

Mao Tse-tung has gained the confidence of many of the edu- 
cated peopie because he himself conforms, in many respects, to 
the type of scholar-statesman, for so many centuries revered and 
honoured in Confucian tradition. His portrait is that of a typical 
Chinese intellectual. He is reputed to be no mean calligraphist, 
and has considerable literary merit. The poem, which he wrote 
after the capitulation of Japan in the winter of 1945, is very 
revealing, in its passionate love for China, its sensitiveness to her 
great past, and in its profound conviction that the revolutionary 
government is heir to all the glory of Han, T’ang, Sung and 
Ming, and destined to lead China forward to an era of imperial 
greatness which even they failed to attain: 


There spreads the land in winter’s northern light, 

For thousands of ice-bound miles the whirling dance 
Of snowy misis holds it as in a trance. 

Behold, beyond the Great Wall a blanket of white, 

And up and down the Yellow River the flight 

Of raging torrents; the choppy, rugged plains, 

And the snow-clad mountains’ silvery manes,— 

How they heave and arch to reach Heaven’s height. 


These lands, these rivers, their bewitching charms 
Inspired the conqueror emperors of Ch’in and Han, 
T’ang and Sung, in splendour striving to expand. 
Alas! all short of stature! And Genghis Khan 
Knew only how to shoot a hawk at play. 

For the towering figure watch the scene to-day! 


We find it hard to see anything good in a system which denies 
so much that we hold dear, and, in particular, the belief that the 
individual is a spiritual being, with the right to be free in soul 
and conscience, free to seek after truth and to declare it, free to 
participate in the government of his country, and to speak out 
without fear his thoughts and criticisms. Some of the Boodle 
which we hold so dear, and for which our fathers fought and 
died, are hardly understood, much less appreciated, by the aver- 
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age Chinese. Throughout two millenia the empire was, in the 
main, totalitarian. Yet within that empire there was a great 
flowering of the human spirit along many and varied lines. China 
has also produced many great individualists, from the time of 
Chuang tzu, the great Taoist mystic (fourth century B.c.) on- 
wards. Many have refused to chain themselves by accepting 
office, preferring to live out their lives in comparative obscurity 
and poverty, but leaving behind a stainless memory and an im- 
perishable work. Others, accepting office, with its irksome 
restraints and petty tyrannies, skilfully guided official policy 
towards liberal channels. Cannot we believe that the same ten- 
dencies operate to-day, and that the Chinese spirit, inheriting 
from the past the noble ethics of Confucianism, and the free, 
untrammelled attitudes of Taoism, cannot for long allow itself 
to be imprisoned within the rigid orthodoxies of Marxian dialec- 
tic materialism? 

Can the present tension be replaced by a warmer climate of 
neighbourliness and mutual understanding? It would be a 
reproach if, on our side, any avenue towards a better under- 
standing remained unexplored. Mere vituperation is as = as 
it is ignorant. It behoves us to try to understand the profound 


psychological and historical reasons for the mistrust and sus- 
picion which characterize the Chinese attitude to our demo- 
cracies. That attitude, so unco-operative, so often irritatin ng; is at 


least partly the result of resentments which smouldere long 


before the communists came into power. 





WORLD POPULATION AND 
RESOURCES 


By E. GresBenix* 


WHEN population matters have been discussed recently 
interest has generally been focused on the acceleration in the 
rate of increase of the world’s population and its relation to 
resources. The threat of world over-population about which 
relatively less was heard in the period between the two world 
wars has again figured prominently. A recently published report 
by P.E.P. is devoted to this problem.t 

The return to a Sy ie with problems similar to those 
discussed by Malthus 150 years ago represents a considerable 
change. About twenty years ago, when demographic problems 
were considered, more often than not the writers were concerned 
with the impending decline of population in western countries 
and it seemed to be implicitly assumed that, even if the Mal- 
thusian devil was not quite dead, he was at least dormant. In 
order to understand the reasons for that change it will be neces- 
saty to recapitulate some of the salient points in the history of 
population development. 

During the last 200 years practically all European countries 
experienced a rise in population which was probably unparalleled 
in their previous history. Information about earlier periods is 
scanty, but it is clear that both fertility and mortality stood at 
very high levels. The large upsurge in population was caused by 
a fall in mortality. It has recently been stated that “the rise in 
western life chances over the past century has probably been 
more far-reaching than the gains of the previous 2,000 years”. t 
It is not clear what started this fall in mortality, but the main 
effect has been the virtual elimination of the major infectious 
diseases (with the possible exception of tuberculosis) as causes of 
death. This, together with the decline in infant and child mor- 
tality, meant that death rates fell most steeply at relatively early 
periods of life, and the consequent increase in longevity led to 
an increase in total numbers and to changes in the age structure 

* Professor of Social Studies in the University of Leeds; previously Reader in Demo- 
graphy in the University of London. 

t+ World Po ion and Resources (P.E.P., 258.). 


¢ G. J. Stolnitz, ““A Century of International Mortality Trends,” Population Studies, Vol. 
IX, No. 1, July, 1955, p. 27. 
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of the population. The rate of fall quickened at the end of the 
last century and in the more advanced countries of the west it 
has now reached the stage where further improvement in the 
mortality of adults, except in the case of old people, is unlikely 
to have important effects on total numbers. 

During the early period of the fall in mortality, fertility was 
not affected significantly. Whilst mortality was high, a high level 
of fertility was necessary, both to ensure that total numbers did 
not decline, and from the personal point of view, the individual 
had to have a large family to ensure the survival of some of his 

children. It would necessarily take some time before the large 
family habits could be modified to take account of changing 
mortality conditions, but after the fall in mortality had gone 
some way, it was noticed that fertility, too, was declining. The 
necessity for ensuring issue by having large families was dis- 
appearing and at the same time changes in social habits meant 
that children were more of a liability and less of an asset than 
pteviously.* Family limitation began to be practised and the 
number of births dropped to such an extent that it began to be 
thought that a decline in numbers was imminent. t+ However, the 
number of births recovered during and immediately after the 
war, and it is now clear that in the pre-war period demographers 
were mistaken in their analysis, and that there is no smmediate 
prospect of a decline in numbers, though the long-term outlook 
is by no means clear. It was said of the British Royal Commission 
on Population that it was appointed at a time when there were 
few babies and a great deal of money and reported when there 
were a lot of babies and relatively little money. But, in this 
country, their report has for the time being silenced preoccupa- 
tion with the possibility of national decline. It appears that at the 
moment the populations of the westera countries will continue 
to grow at a fairly slow rate, exhibiting a low level both of 
fertility and mortality. From the point of view of world popula- 
tion, however, they are unlikely to raise important problems in 
the near future. 

The areas of rapid population growth at the present moment 
ate in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, and the situation there is 
im some respects similar to the situation in Europe some time 

* An interesting account of changes in middle-class standards in this country has recently 
been given by J. A. Banks, Prosperity and Parenthood, London, 1954. 

t A spirited account of some of the views in the “thirties” ‘will be found in W. Petersen, 


John Maynard Keynes’s ‘Theories of Population and the Concept of Optimum,” Population 
Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 3, March, 1955, especially pp. 232-43. 
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ago, though there are also important differences. The essential 
similarity lies in the fact that the ee upsurge in those 
countries has also been initiated by a fall in mortality. In most of 
these areas mortality had remained high, but recently progress 
in controlling disease-bearing insects and the discovery of modern 
drugs have made it possible to control death rates and to dim- 
inish them much more rapidly than in western Europe. Thus, the 
change in mortality that took place between 1940 and the early 
1950's in British Guiana, Chile, and Malaya is equivalent to the 
change which occurred in Scandinavia between 1850 and 1915, 
and in Switzerland and Belgium between 1890 and 1920.* Mor- 
tality is still, of course, higher than in western Europe, but the 
differences are narrowing down rapidly. Moreover, these changes 
in mortality can be brought about comparatively cheaply and 
without affecting the social habits of the population. To give but 
one example, after intensive spraying with D.D.T. the death rate 
in Ceylon fell by one-third within one year.t These reductions 
in mortality will lead to an increase in numbers, which will 
affect a very large proportion of the world’s population. It is 
largely for this reason that in practically every underdeveloped 
area that has been studied, the rate of increase is extremely high. t 
There are those who believe that the present wave of popula- 
tion pressure is purely temporary and that the underdeveloped 
areas will follow the pattern shown in the west by reducing their 
fertility until it is once again in a state of near equilibrium with 
the lower level of mortality. This point of view has recently been 
put forward in its most extreme form by Professor Mackenroth 
in a German textbook.§ There is a good deal of evidence which 
can be adduced in support of this hypothesis. In general, it is 
true, that those countries in which industrialization took place 
later than in the west, showed patterns of development similar 
to those of western Europe, and there is some evidence of declin- 
ing fertility in parts of Asia. Japan is generally cited as an 
example: she is, of course, the most industrialized and most 
highly developed country of the area. Fertility in Japan has 


* Stolnitz, Joc. cit. 

t Quoted in G. Stolnitz, “Recent International Differences and Trends in the Expecta- 
tion of Life,” Population Index, Vol. XIX, 1953, No. 1, p. 9. 

Z The literature on the demography of underdeveloped areas is constantly growing. The 
P.E.P. report contains a number of studies of such areas, and interesting general surveys 
are sound ts the reports of the annual conferences of the Milbank Memorial Fund. Studies 
of particular areas are too numerous to be referred to individually. 
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fallen, and there appears to be a considerable latent demand for 
information on birth control, and it is claimed that recent experi- 
ments designed to reduce fertility have been very successful.* 
Similar evidence exists in India, where the small group of Parsees 
exhibit a reproductive pattern which is very much in advance of 
that of the rest of the population. Again, in Puerto Rico the 
practice of voluntary sterilization is said to be growing in spite 
of the opposition of the Roman Catholic Church. 

But evidence may also be adduced on the other side. Thus, at 
the World Population Conference in Rome in 1954 Dr. Chan- 
drasekaran of the United Nations believed that the fertility rate 
of India might actually increase in the near future as a result of 
the weakening of certain social restraining factors, such as ritual 
abstinence from intercourse, or the ban on the re-marriage of 
widows. A recent project sponsored by the U.N. to instruct some 
Indian villagers in the rhythm or “safe period” method of birth 
control was not successful. There is little evidence of family 
limitation in Africa. It has been argued, notably by Sir Charles 
Darwin,t that family limitation is in itself unstable and unlikely 
to solve the problem of the pressure of population on resources. 
According to him the experience of the last two centuries with 
their ever increasing standard of life was unique in human his- 
tory, a veritable golden age, which was bound to end and is 
unlikely to be repeated. The inexorable pressure of population 
on resources is the normal state of mankind. 

It is unnecessary to take up one position or the other in this 
type of argument, when considering the immediate problem of 
population pressure on resources, as does the report of the 
P.E.P. group. Indeed, whether one believes that men will ulti- 
mately control the growth in their numbers consciously or that 
they are bound to live in a state of squalor, appears to depend 
much more on one’s temperament than on hard scientific fact. 
In the short run, the world is likely to be faced with a consider- 
able increase in numbers. Even the proponents of the theory of 
the demographic cycle admit that some time must elapse before 
death control is followed by birth control, and this means that 
population pressure must increase. Indeed, in some small areas 


* Cf. Irene Taeuber. ““‘Demographic Transition in Japan: Omens for the Future of Asian 
Populations,” in The Interrelations of Demographic, Economic and Social Problems in Selected 
Underdeveloped Areas, New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1954; and Y. Koya, “Test 
Studies of Family Planning in Three rural Villages in Japan,” Archives of the Population Asso- 


ciation of Japan, No..t. 
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of the globe, particularly some island communities, such as 
Barbados, Mauritius, and Puerto Rico, it has already reached 
alarming proportions. 

Population data, which would allow us to make an accurate 
assessment of the situation and to speculate with greater cer- 
tainty about the future, are still scanty. But they are plentiful in 
comparison with data on resources, and particularly on the con- 
sumption of resources. Nevertheless, there are some broad 
conclusions which may be drawn. The P.E.P. group point out 
that according to an F.A.O. survey two-thirds of the world’s 
population are inadequately nourished, and they remind us that 
for some time after the end of the war the increase in food pro- 
duction was not sufficient to keep pace with the world’s popula- 
tion. They consider the inequalities in the standard of living 
between different parts of the world and show that even a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of international trade is unlikely 
to help much in their reduction. They conclude that in the short 
run these inequalities in living standards are likely to increase 
rather than to diminish. They also show how much the consump- 
tion of the world’s capital resources, coal, metals, etc., has 
increased with technological developments during the last fifty 
years and how this consumption is concentrated among the 
nations with high standards of living. 

Any attempt to forecast the future of food production or the 
development of real capital resources must be even more specula- 
tive than a population forecast, for it is necessary to make 
assumptions about one almost unpredictable variable—the rate 
of scientific and technological advance. The layman is faced with 
the most bewildering diversity of opinion among experts. The 
more optimistic scientists believe that advances and new tech- 
niques will overcome all our present difficulties, though they do 
not always appear to make sufficient allowance for the social 
difficulties which stand in the way of technical advancement. 
Others take a less sanguine view. The P.E.P. group have con- 
sidered the forecasts that have been made, and whilst they are 
cautiously optimistic about one aspect of the problem—the 
development of energy resources, where nuclear energy may be 
expected to replace the more conventional type—they are non- 
committal about the other aspects. But they point out that it is 
not sufficient to think of the population-resources problem in 
world terms only. The political and racial divisions of the world 
must be taken into account. It is unlikely that areas of high 
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pressure will be enabled to relieve that pressure by large-scale 
migtation to areas where population is less dense, and indeed 
such a relief could only be a palliative at best. The question must 
be looked at area by area, and the P.E.P. group do implicitly 
come to the conclusion that it is desirable that the high rates of 
gtowth now prevailing in certain parts of the world should be 
checked, as soon as possible. In such a check they see the only 
hope for a rise in living standards. 

But there are many difficulties in the path of achieving this 
object. In the first place it may be difficult to persuade the popu- 
lations of the poorer areas that the advice given by western 
demographers who represent populations with a high standard 
of life is entirely disinterested. In some areas—India and Japan 
are the outstanding examples—the government have recognized 
that the excessive rate of population growth constitutes a threat 
to the standard of life of their inhabitants and have advocated 
measures of limiting the rate of growth. But this is a step which 
is unusual and which is only likely to be taken when the problem 
of overpopulation has become very acute. Few societies can 
bring themselves to acknowledge that it may be desirable to 
reduce their numbers. Thus, the British Royal Commission 
wrote:* “There is much to be said for the view that a failure of a 
society to replace itself indicates something wrong in its attitude 
to life which is likely to involve other forms of decadence. The 
cult of childlessness and the vogue of the one-child family were 
symptoms of something profoundly unsatisfactory in the Zeit- 
geist of the inter-war period.” The Commission came to the 
conclusion that the replacement of the present population was 
desirable, but on reading the report one cannot help feeling that, 
whilst they clearly saw the disadvantages of any further increase 
in the population of this country, the problem of whether a 
smaller population was desirable was not fully analysed. Again, 
in a completely different field Professor P. K. Whelpton reported 
that whilst serving as Director of the U.N. Population Division 
he was approached by a high Thai official who believed that the 
main demographic need of his country was a larger population 
and a more rapid rate of growth.t There may well be consider- 
able resistance to policies designed to reduce fertility and restrain 
growth. Moreover, there are two important institutions which 
may stand in the way of such a policy, though for different 


* Report, paragraph 362. 
+ Reported i in Milbank Memorial Fund, op. cit., p. 139. 
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reasons; the Roman Catholic Church and the Communist 
Party. 

The Roman Catholic Church is not opposed to the control of 
numbers, but it does regard certain methods of birth control as 
illicit and has used its influence to oppose the dissemination of 
birth-control knowledge. It is prepared under certain citcum- 
stances to sanction the use of the rhythm or “safe period” 
method of birth control, but, apart from this it only approves of 
abstinence from sexual relations as a measure of family limitation. 
The rhythm method of birth control has not been found effective 
in reducing the fertility of an Indian village population, and is 
certainly one of the less efficient methods of contraception that 
are available. The authors of the P.E.P. report speculate on the 
Church’s probable attitude if a drug were discovered which, 
when taken orally would inhibit fertility for a certain period. 
There appears to be a good deal of discussion going on within 
Roman Catholic circles about the question of family limitation,* 
and it is clear that even within countries which are normally 
Catholic the teachings of the Church are not completely observed 
in this particular respect. 

The other objection to policies of control comes from the 
communists. Considerable publicity has been given to the 
remarks of Academician Ryabushkin at the World Population 
Conference in which he stated: “In socialist society where the 
immediate purpose of production is satisfaction of requirements 
of society but not gaining the maximum profits, the problem of 
excessive population no longer arises.” + There is not therefore 
any need for population control, and the Russians did indeed 
have some very uncomplimentary things to say about western 
“Malthusianism”’. It is, however, of interest and may be signi- 
ficant to note that a recent report in the Manchester Guardiant 
stated that a Chinese journal had recently carried an article advo- 
cating the use of birth control by married women. 

These difficulties in the path of conscious attempts to diminish 
population growth should not, therefore, be exaggerated. Wher- 
ever studies have been made it has been found that there was a 
considerable latent demand on the part of women to obtain 
relief from the burdens of excessive child-bearing and child- 


* See for instance the remarks of Father Gibbons at the Milbank Memorial Fund’s 
Conference already referred to. 

+ T. U. Spano. Social Aspects of Population Structure and Movement, Paper submitted 
to the World Population Conference at Rome, 1954. 

t See leading article on Thursday, 11th August 1955. 
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rearing. There is no major religion other than Roman Catholi- 
cism which regards the practice of contraception as sinful in 
itself. The main obstacle towards the more rapid dissemination 
of birth control therefore appears to be social conservatism, and 
the rigidity of attitudes towards reproduction, and lack of educa- 
tion and privacy. As the P.E.P. group point out, there is not at 
present in existence a reliable, efficient, and acceptable contracep- 
tive which could be used in the conditions of life in which the 
populations of the underdeveloped countries live. If it were 
possible to produce cheaply a substance which could be taken 
by mouth and would inhibit fertility during the whole of a 
menstrual cycle, and would have no other harmful effects, the 
situation would be transformed, an it is possible that some 
such method will be discovered. But the amount of money 
devoted to this kind of research is very limited and there is 
practically no official encouragement to this type of work except 
in India. The P.E.P. group would like to see this state of affairs 
remedied, and propose that such research should be officially 
encouraged. It would probably be optimistic to expect this 
recommendation to be carried out in view of the strong opposi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church to any artificial method of 
family limitation. 

As regards the rigidity of attitudes and social conservatism, it 
is difficult to speculate about the future. The development of 
death control in the west took place slowly and was accom- 
panied by fundamental economic and social changes. The experi- 
ence of Japan has shown that attitudes soulaein reproduction 
can change pretty fast, even in a society which traditionally 
placed high values on large families, provided intense propagan- 
dist efforts are made. It is not certain, however, that this success 
will be repeated in other high-pressure areas which are less 
developed. Very little is known, as yet, about the psychological, 
social, and economic factors which influence individuals’ deci- 
sions to reproduce, particularly in areas of non-western culture. 
Here again is a valuable field for further research, in which there 
is need for co-operation by specialists trained in different dis- 
ciplines. But the P.E.P. report suggests other reasons why there 
may be delay. The population problem is a long-term problem 
and the temptation to take a Micawberish attitude towards it is 

teat. There is also what the P.E.P. report calls “another power- 

1 inhibition” at work. Population policy, particularly when 
aimed at restricting population growth cannot be dissociated 
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from birth control, and public discussion of this topic is still 
affected by the convention that sex matters are relatively un- 
mentionable.* 

The group warn us that it is dangerous to rely unduly on 
economic expansion to alleviate the pressure of population on 
resources, particularly, as there are a number of smaller areas in 
which pressure is already high. Unless there is a considerable 
slowing down of the rate of growth in these areas fairly soon, or 
a vety rapid and new technological advance, pressure in some 
ateas may become so intense in the near future that it may be 
impossible to prevent the standard of living from falling with 
all the consequences, economic, social, and political that this will 
imply. 

Their report is a valuable contribution to the discussion of 
this important problem. 

* Dr. Mayone Stycos in a paper to the World Population Conference suggested that in 
Puerto Rico, husbands were unwilling to discuss birth control with their wives, or mention 
such matters to them, even though they themselves were fully informed on the subject, Cf. 


J. Mayone Stycos and others, Problems of Communication between Husband and Wife on Matters 
relating to Family Limitation. 





STATE AND RELIGION IN ISRAEL 


By THe Hon. Epwin Samuet, C.M.G.* 


WHEN the Republic of Israel was established in 1948, many 
Jews—and non-Jews—abroad assumed that it would be a theo- 
cratic state. The priesthood—in the shape of the Rabbinate— 
would be dominant: the Sanhedrin would be revived: Jewish ritual 
observances would be given the force of law: the Sabbath and 
the dietary code would be observed in all their austerity. This has 
not, in fact, happened: Israel today is a secular state. But the 
Rabbinate has not been disestablished: it has been incorporated 
into the state. 

This compromise was welcomed by many Orthodox Jews. 
For fifty years, those Zionists throughout the world who were 
observant Jews formed a political party within the World Zionist 
Organization entitled the Mizrahi (Hebrew for “Easternets”). It 
is to this party that Chief Rabbi Herzog in Israel belongs today. 
The Mizrahi, and a working-man’s affiliate called Hapoel Ha- 
Mizrahi, press for the inclusion within the framework of Israel 
law and custom of as much traditional Jewish observance as 
possible. 

On the other hand, there is still a small fringe of ultra-orthodox 
Jews in Israel (and abroad) entitled the Agudat Israel (The Society 
of Israel in the sense of the Chosen People) who view the existing 
compromise with dismay. They are fundamentalists who believe 
that Holy Script is God’s unchangeable decree. Except for celi- 
bacy, they observe almost as strict a discipline as any medieval 
monastic order. They truly believe that God will return the 
Jewish people one day to Israel: but He will re-establish the 
theocratic state. As the Republic of Israel is not a theocratic state, 
it cannot be what God intended. It is thus merely the creation of 
impious secular Zionists. The most fanatical section of the Agudat 
Israel, a small group centred in Jerusalem calling themselves the 
Naturey Karta (The Guardians of the Citadel), are apt to take the 
law into their own hands. Their young men throw stones at 
motor cars driven on Saturdays, to them an unforgivable desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. They even go so far as to fast on Israel’s 
annual Liberation Day. To them, Theodor Herzl, the founder of 
Zionism, was a false prophet: the true Messiah is still to come. 

* Visiting Professor Middle East Government and Administration, Dropsic College, 
Philadelphia. In Palestine Civil Service 1920-48. 
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Jewish ritual has been maintained throughout the centuries in 
part to preserve the ethnic identity of the Jewish people. Without 
a strict observance of the Sabbath and of the Jewish festivals, 
Jews would have assimilated with their Christian or Moslem 
neighbours more tapidly. The Biblical injunction “Thou shall 
not seethe the kid in its mother’s milk” has been developed by 
Rabbinical interpretation into a prohibition of eating any milk 
product with any meat at the same meai; and they even prescribe 
the use of separate sets of utensils for cooking railk and meat 

roducts. To the Biblical prohibitions of pork and shell-fish have 
ie added elaborate rules in slaughter-houses and for the pre- 
paration of meat in private kitchens. Observant Jews can thus 
not eat at a Gentile’s table; and the risk of assimilation, leading 
to inter-marriage, is minimized. 

The code of strict Jewish observance laid down in the Talmud 
by generations of learned Rabbis over 1,500 years ago, has 
acquired for Orthodox Jewry the force of law. It is case law, not 
statute law. Until 1949, when Israel’s Knesset or Parliament, began 
to legislate on Jewish traditional observances, there was no 
supreme authority anywhere in the world that could enact Jewish 
statute law. The Talmud had thus become for Orthodox Jews 
almost immutable. Certain practices had in fact been dropped 
over the centuries, often by a process of hair-splitting: but the 
rate of change was extremely slow. 

The majority of immigrants into Palestine in the past seventy- 
five yeats, and their descendants, do not follow strictly the Tal- 
mudic code of Jewish observance. Most families in Israel today 
still retain some Jewish traditional customs, such as circumcision; 
religious confirmation of males at the age of thirteen; marriage 
before a rabbi; a family gathering on the eve of Passover; and 
religious funeral services. But many of them resent any attempt 
to restrict their right to eat what they like or to smoke or travel 
on the Sabbath. 

This anti-clericalist majority in Israel today is largely identifi- 
able with the political parties of the Left—the liberal Progres- 
sives, the moderate socialist Mapai, and the extreme socialist 
Mapam. Had they formed a coalition government of the Lett in 
the first few formative years of the new state, they would have 
been able to resist clericalist pressure. But, when Mapam with- 
drew from the provisional government coalition in 1949, Mapai 
was forced to ally itself with the Orthodox bloc in order to have 
a working majority in the Kwesse¢. The Orthodox bloc consisted 
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of the Mizrahi, the Agudat Israel, and their two working-men’s 
subsidiaries. Three Cabinet ministers were appointed from the 
Orthodox bloc, and not only insisted on conformity with Jewish 
traditional practices in their own ministries, but used their posi- 
tion as essential allies to force Mapai to accept many limitations 
which were repugnant to the majority of the population. 

But it is not only the four Orthodox parties who insist on con- 
formity with Jewish religious traditions. Many of the new immi- 
grants, especially those from other Middle East countries, are 
observant. The Yemenite Jews in Israel are perhaps the most 
striking example of Jewish traditionalism. After 2,500 years of 
isolation in the highlands of south-western Arabia, they have 
emerged in recent years fully literate in Hebrew. They walked on 
foot across the desert into Aden, beset by bandits and thirst—a 
second Exodus. Many fell by the way. They arrived eventually in 
Israel, headed by the only leaders they knew—their rabbis, bear- 
ing ancient parchment scrolls of the law. These Yemenites, and 
other Middle Eastern Jews, have since joined all kinds of po!itical 
parties in Israel, including Mapai, and even Mapam. It is im- 
possible, therefore, for any political party in Israel today to adopt 
an all-out anti-clericalist policy without risking the loss of 
thousands of votes at the elections. 

Even those Jews in Israel who are not personally observant 
often show a marked benevolence towards Jewish traditional 
customs. Those who are themselves immigrants (and the popula- 
tion of Israel is composed very largely of first-generation immi- 
grants) are conscious of the importance that the synagogue and 
Jewish ritual has played in the diaspora in keeping the Jewish 
people in existence. They would feel ungrateful if they were now 
to turn against the synagogue and limit its activities. It is their 
mother who has preserved them for close on 2,000 years. 

Jewish traditions have also become rooted in Israel through 
the schools. All Jewish schools, even the most secular, teach the 
Bible. It is, in one book, tribal history , language, literature, geo- 
graphy, and ethics. The ancient Biblical festivals have been re- 
vitalized in the schools, even some that had almost disappeared 
from the calendar in the diaspora, such as the tree-planting cere- 
mony in the spring. These ancient festivals once followed a 
Middle Eastern procession of the seasons: the wheat harvest 
came in May, not in the autumn as in north Europe. Hence, the 
return of the Jews from northern Europe to Israel has given to 
several of the festivals far more meaning than they had before. 
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Some purely religious holy days have become national holidays 
again: for example, the Passover, commemorating the Exodus 
from Egypt, is now celebrated in Israel as the symbol of libera- 
tion generally. Even in the most anti-clerical of Mapam villages, 
the Passover on gt has become a great social gathering. Each 
kibbutz invites all its friends from the cities to a banquet, often 
with over a thousand participants. 

With all this goodwill, with all this demand by devout Jews 
for general conformity, and with all the political pressure exer- 
due in the early years of the new Republic by the Orthodox bloc 
within the government coalition, religion has become well en- 
trenched in the state. The Orthodox bloc were given the Minis- 
tries of Religion and of Social Welfare, and, for a time, even the 
Ministries of Health and of the Interior. These ministries were in 
turn staffed largely by observant Jews who used the state machine 
to apply widely Jewish traditional observances. They provided 
synagogues at public expense for new immigrant villages: they 
ensurd that new immigrants’ children were brought up in schools 
with a strong religious basis wherever the parents so wished. 
None of this, however, interfered with the rights of the majority. 
But when they started enforcing Sabbath observances both by 
law and by departmental regulation, then the non-observant Jew 
became aroused. Pressure by the Orthodox has prevented all 
trains (state-owned) from running on the Sabbath. Planes of the 
Israel-owned El Al airline are now so routed that they do not 
leave or land in Israel on the Sabbath (they are not, however, 
a on the Sabbath abroad when on long-distance flights 

rom South Africa to New York). No inter-urban motor-buses 
are allowed to run on the Sabbath; and no urban bus services 
either, in Jerusalem or Tel Aviv. But Haifa—a Labour strong- 
hold—has refused to conform; and buses still run there on Satur- 
days. Haifa is a scattered city ranging up Mount Carmel; and, 
without a bus service on Saturdays, the beach would be out of 
reach to large sections of the city in summer on their weekly day 
of rest. Even in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, private taxis are allowed 
to ply for hire along the main bus-routes, taking several passen- 
gers each for a separate fare about twice that of the bus-fare. 
(They also ply on week-days and are quicker and less crowded 
than the buses.) Private motor cars can travel on the Sabbath 
without restriction; but it is considered bad taste to drive through 
Orthodox quarters or villages on Saturdays. Some Orthodox 
quarters and villages put (illegally) a chain across each end of 
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their public roads to prevent motor cars from desecrating their 
Sabbath. Army and police cars, fire engines and ambulances, by 
long Jewish tradition are exempt from these restrictions: for it 
has always been held by Jewish sages permissible to break the 
Sabbath in order to save life. 

Although it is probably that the majority of the Israel army do 
not strictly observe at home the Jewish dietary laws, in camp 
they have no option. No forbidden food is served in the messes, 
and all food is prepared in strict conformity with Orthodox 
tradition. At one time it was proposed to have kosher messes and 
non-kosher messes in the same camp (as in the Jewish battalions 
of the British army in the first world war): but it was eventually 
considered to be little hardship on non-observant Jews to eat 
kosher food only. Kosher food only is supplied on the Israel air 
and shipping lines. 

Observant Jewish soldiers are normally exempted from fatigues 
on the Sabbath and holy days. But there is no argument if they 
are ordered to break the Sabbath in an emergency. It is their 
Commanding Officer or N.C.O. who decides if an emergency 
exists. If he orders an observant Jewish soldier to travel in a lorry 
to a threatened point on the frontier on the Sabbath, the soldier 
must obey or be court-martialled. The Chief Rabbinate has 
accepted this arrangement as being in accordance with the Jewish 
tradition for saving life even if it involves breaking the Sabbath. 

Pig products may no longer be imported into Israel for sale: 
they may still be imported in private food parcels. There is con- 
siderable Orthodox objection to pig-breeding in Israel. Under 
the Mandate, many Christian Arab farmers bred pigs for con- 
sumption by Christian Arabs and by the foreign Christian com- 
munities (British troops and police and civil servants: the mon- 
asteties and convents: the Consular corps, and the foreign 
business community). Some Jews bred pigs for the same markets 
and also for sale to those Jews who no longer followed the 
dietary laws. The foreign Christian community is now much 
smaller; but Jewish pig-breeding still continues. The govern- 
ment coalition has so far refused to legislate against pig-breed- 
ing; but it is being dealt with by municipal bye-law. Even 
Christian Arab pig-breeders in such Christian Arab centres as 
Nazareth are being hampered. 

Conformity with Jewish traditional observance in Israel is no 
longer a matter of individual conscience or of social pressure; 
state legislation is now involved. For example, the British Mand- 
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atory law empowering Municipal Councils to pass bye-laws 
enforcing shop closing on the Sabbath is still in force. These 
bye-laws provide exemption for restaurants (otherwise bachelors 
who eat out would starve) and for a rota of pharmacists. The 
Orthodox political parties not only press for strict observance of 
these bye-laws, but also supplement them by voluntary effort. 
In all Jewish towns in Israel, Orthodox Jews go round the com- 
mercial quarters an hour or so before the Sabbath starts on 
Friday afternoons (at a different hour each week). They blow a 
trumpet to warn shopkeepers that it is time for them to put up 
their shutters. Many Orthodox Jews in Israel now realize that 
there is no need to re-establish the ancient Sanhedrin: the Knesset 
—Israel’s parliament—zss the Sanhedrin, and legislates on religious 
as well as on secular matters. 

Two of the most difficult questions that have faced the state of 
Israel are the organization of the schools and the competence of 
the Jewish Rabbinical Courts. As far as the schools are con- 
cerned, the problem arose through the development in Palestine, 
under the Mandate, of three different Jewish school systems. One 
contained schools for children largely of socialist families, with 
a strong emphasis on democracy, on the dignity of labour and 
on communal solidarity. In these schools, there was the mini- 
mum of Jewish traditional religious education. 

At the other end of the scale were the schools of the Mizrahi 
—dZionist, but traditionalist in religious matters. They were not 
religious schools of the medieval pattern—the cheder (the pre- 
paratory religious school) and the yeshiva (the religious college) 
in which there was the minimum of secular education. (Such 
schools flourished in Eastern Europe until the second world 
war, and still exist in such places as Whitechapel, East Side New 
York, and Jerusalem.) They were secular schools with a strong 
Jewish religious flavour, rather like Roman Catholic elementary 
schools in Britain. 

In between were the general schools, neither Socialist nor 
Orthodox. The education was secular, but considerable impor- 
tance was given in the curriculum to the Bible. About half the 
children of elementary school age were in the general schools, 
and a quarter each in the socialist and Orthodox systems. In all 
three school systems the language of instruction was Hebrew, 
with English as the first foreign language. There are now sepat- 
ate schools for Arab children with Arabic as the language of 
instruction and with Hebrew as an auxiliary language. 
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During the British Mandatory régime in Palestine, however, 
the Arab schools were run by the government, while the three 
Jewish systems were under the Jewish National Council of 
Palestine. The schools of the ultra-orthodox Agudat Israel te- 
mained outside the control of the Jewish National Council and 
wete maintained privately. When Israel became an independent 
state, the three Jewish systems (and the remaining Arab schools) 
passed to the control of the new Israel Ministry of Education.’ 
For a time, the Agudat Israel schools also came under the minis- 
try, as state schools. There were thus five separate school systems 
—general, socialist, Orthodox, Agudat Israe/, and Arab. Each had 
its Own inspectors and teachers, few of whom were interchange- 
able with those of any other system. There was strong political 
influence on each system and, in the smaller towns and villages, 
much duplication of school buildings. 

For several years, the Ministry of Education and the Israel 
government generally tried to establish a unified school system. 
But they only managed to reduce the five systems to four, by 
amalgamating the socialist schools and the general schools. 
There are now Arab schools; state secular Jewish schools, and 
state Jewish religious schools (the old Mizrahi schools). Most of 
the Agudat Israel schools have since opted out of the state sys- 
tem, preferring complete autonomy. Their schools are funda- 
mentalist, with the minimum of secular instruction, and teach 
nothing contrary to the Bible and the Talmud. The reorganiza- 
tion of the state schools has certainly reduced the influence of 
the political parties on education: it has enabled the inspectorate 
to be reduced in size: and it has led to other economies. But it 
cannot be said yet to have produced a unified school system. 

The other problem—-that of the Rabbinical Courts—has a long 
history. In the Ottoman Empire, the non-Moslem religious com- 
munities—known as Mi//ets—had considerable autonomy. The 
Turks were peasants and warriors: they could not be bothered 
with governing the Armenians, the Greeks, the Latins, and the 
Jews. The head of each community was held responsible for the 
behaviour of all his congregants. Each community was allowed 
jurisdiction in matters of personal status—marriage, divorce, 
inheritance, etc. In Palestine, under the British Mandate, this 
system was continued by the Religious Communities Ordinance. 
For the Jewish community, the Rabbinical Courts had jurisdic- 
tion in matters of personal status. But in certain circumstances, 
decrees of divorce could be obtained from the District Court, 
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headed by a British judge. Israel, in its turn, has continued the 
same system for all communities. But for Jews, the Rabbinical 
Courts now have exc/usive jurisdiction in cases of marriage and 
divorce, although inheritance cases are now within the com- 
petence of the District Courts. This decision has dismayed liberal 
opinion in Israel, which for years has been demanding a civil 
marriage and divorce law. The Jewish rabbinical law of divorce 
is not unreasonable: it allows divorce almost by mutual consent, 
after an attempt by the court to effect reconciliation has failed. It 
provides for A maintenance of the divorced wife and children, 
if any. But it embodies certain ancient Biblical provisions that 
are repugnant to progressives. Men who are reputed descen- 
dants of the priestly Levirate (including all who bear the name 
of Levi) cannot marry a divorced woman. The brother of a 
deceased man can still claim the Biblical right to marry his 
widow: in any case, she cannot remarry without his consent. 

The entrenchment of the Rabbinate in the Israel state machine 
has removed all hope at present of a civil marriage and divorce 
law. The Rabbinate is now part of the Ministry of Religions and 
is 8% from state funds. In the absence of an overwhelming 
public demand, there is little hope of separating the Rabbinate 
from the state. Many progressives in Israel feel that the state is 
being led by the Rabbinate. The opposite may also be true—that 
the Rabbinate is being led by the state. Ultra-Orthodox opinion 
in the diaspora is horrified at some of the decisions of the Cabinet 
and of the Kwesset that are at variance with Talmudic tradition. 
The Rabbinate, as state officials, cannot disassociate themselves 
from such decisions. There may one day arise a situation where 
the Israel Rabbinate may be excommunicated by ultra-Orthodox 
opinion abroad for its heretical activities. 

The Ministry of Religions in Israel does not deal only with 
Jewish religious affairs: it has divisions that deal also with 
Christian and Moslem religious affairs. The Ministry—and the 
Israel government generally—is well aware of the sensitivity of 
Christian and Moslem opinion abroad. The Vatican is con- 
stantly on the watch for any act by Israel that prejudices Catholic 
rights in any way. Christian opinion can easily be aroused on 
matters concerning the Holy Land, even such a mundane ques- 
tion as lowering the level of the Sea of Galilee for irrigation 
purposes at certain times of the year. Although the Arab states 
still consider themselves at war with Israel, Israel does its best 
not to give them cause for complaint in religious matters. It tries 
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to satisfy the legitimate religious needs of both Moslem and 
Christian Arabs in Israel. It sees to the repair of mosques in 
Israel. It recognizes the Moslem Religious Courts in Israel. It 
allows Christian Arabs and Armenians from Israel to go on pil- 
gtimage at Christmas and Easter to the Holy Places in the 
Kingdom of Jordan, although no Jews are allowed in by Jordan. 

Israel tries to be liberal in religious matters, Jews having had 
so much difficulty in the diaspora over freedom of worship, 
including the Inquisition i in Spain. But Jews in Israel find it very 
hard to accept passively the activities of Christian missionaries 
in Israel working to convert Jews to Christianity. In many cases, 
it is children who are aimed at: in others, it is the destitute who 
are offered maintenance if they change their faith. The feeling 
generally in Israel is as intense on this matter as the feeling in 
Catholic countries towards Protestant missions. So far, the Israel 
government has stood out against the ultra~Orthodox demand 
in Israel that Christian missionary activity be curtailed. The 
situation remains tense, however, and may take a long time to 
settle satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile, in spite of occasional flares up of intolerance, at 
once reported by the world press, Israel continues to be, on the 
whole, a fairly tolerant country. The Moslem Ottoman Empire 
and the British Mandatory régime established a pattern of toler- 
ance. Palestine was always a country of many faiths that learned 
to live side by side under beneficent or sometimes indifferent 
administrations. Israel shows every sign of being anxious to 
maintain this policy of religious tolerance, in spite of difficulties 
with its own fundamentalists. 





THE FRENCH AND PORTUGUESE 
SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 


By R. H. Parker 


WHEN India achieved independence on 15th August 1947, the 
only remaining relics in India of what Sardar Panikkar has called 
the “Vasco da Gama epoch” of Asian history were the French 
and Portuguese settlements. This epoch begins with the arrival 
of the great Portuguese explorer at Calicut on 27th May 1498. 
Other explorers, traders and missionaries (notably St. Francis 
Xavier) soon followed. By 1515 the Portuguese were established 
as the strongest naval power in the Indian Ocean and they 
dominated the Malabar Coast. By the end of the seventeenth 
century, however, Portugal had lost this naval and commercial 
supremacy to the Dutch, British and French. To-day she retains 
only Goa, Daman and Diu. The French were the last of the 
European powers to compete for commercial gains in India and 
it was not until 1668 that the first French factory was established 
by Frangois Caron at Surat. By the early eighteenth century, how- 
ever, the French had become the chief European rivals of the 
British in India. Eventually the latter emerged victorious and as 
a result of the Treaty of Paris (1763) the only possessions of any 
importance retained by France were the five trading stations of 
Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahé, Yanam and Chandernagore. 

The three Portuguese settlements are somewhat grandiloquently 
called Estado da India (State of India). All lie within the boundar- 
ies of Bombay State. Goa, the largest and most important, has an 
area of 1,301 square miles and a population in 1950 of 548,000. 
It was conquered from the Bijapur Sultanate in 1510. In normal 
times there is a valuable transit trade. The pressure of population 
impels a considerable migration across the frontier, especially to 
Bombay. Daman is a little over 148 square miles in area with 
a population in 1950 of 69,000. It has been Portuguese since its 
capture by Don Constantino de Braganca in 1559. The territory 
consists of three detached portions: Daman proper; Dadra, a 
very small enclave; and Nagar-Aveli, which, with an area of 112 
square miles, constitutes the bulk of Daman territory. Dadr4 and 
Nagar-Aveli are separated from Daman proper by a strip of 
Indian territory five to seven miles wide. Diu is an island off the 
Kathiawar peninsula and includes also the village of Gogola on 
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the mainland and the fort of Simbur on an islet 14 miles out to 
sea. The total area is just over 20 square miles with a population 
in 1950 of 21,000. Its possession by Portugal was confirmed after 
the defeat of the King of Cambay by Don Joao de Castro in 
1546. The total area of Portuguese India is about 1,470 square 
miles with a very mixed population of 638,000. 389,000 of these 
are Hindus, 234,000 Roman Catholics, the rest mainly Moslems 
and Parsees. 

All the French settlements have now been transferred to Indian 
administration. Pondicherry, the largest and most important, was 
founded by Francois Martin in 1674 and developed by him from 
a small village into an important port. It was by no means a 
compact area, four of the eight communes into which it was 
divided being surrounded on all sides by Indian territory. 
Karikal, to the south, was ceded to France in 1739 by the Rajah 
of Tanjore. Yanam, the third possession on the east coast, be- 
came a French comptoir in 1731. French sovereignty was con- 
firmed in 1750 by Muzzafar Jung, Nizam of Hyderabad. Mahé, 
on the west coast, was ceded to the French by the Rajah of 
Badagara in 1721 and its possession confirmed by a treaty of 
1726. Chandernagore is on the River Hugli, just north of Cal- 
cutta. The site was obtained by Duplessis in 1674 and a fort built 
in 1690. The total area of five settlements was 196 square miles 
with a population of about 370,000. Even under French rule the 
main economic ties of settlements were with India. Pondicherry 
had an important transit trade, both legal and illegal. Smuggling, 
especially of liquor, was a major occupation. 

Four points stand out regarding the French and Portuguese 
settlements as they were in 1947: 

(1) Their insignificance in both area and population compared with the 
Indian Union: the total area of the settlements was well under 2,000 
square miles, that of the Union (excluding Kashmir) well over 1,000,000 
square miles; the total population of the settlements was less than 
1,000,000, that of the Union over 360,000,000. 

(2) Few of the settlements had clear-cut frontiers with India: there were 
many enclaves entirely surrounded by Indian territory. 

(3) The very economic existence of the settlements depended on Indian 
goodwill. 

(4) If India wished to annex the settlements forcibly there was very little 
that France or Portugal could do to stop her. 


The granting of independence to India obviously had impor- 
tant repercussions on the settlements. Britain had tolerated their 
existence. Was it likely that a new independent and intensely 
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nationalist India would do the same? The Jaipur Resolution of 
Congress. (18th December 1948) sums up official Indian policy: 

“. . » With the establishment of independence in India, the continued 
existence of any foreign possession in India becomes anomalous and opposed 
to the conception of India’s unity and freedom. Therefore it has become 
necessary for these possessions to be politically incorporated in India and no 
other solution can be stable or lasting or in conformity with the will of the 
people. The Congress trusts that this change will be brought about soon by 
peaceful methods and the friendly co-operation of the Governments con- 
cerned. The Congress realises that administrative, cultural, educational and 
judicial systems have grown up in these foreign possessions which are 
different from those prevailing in the rest of India. Any change-over there- 
fore must take these factors into consideration and allow for a gradual 
adjustment which will not interfere with the life of the people of the areas 
concerned. The Congress would welcome the present cultural heritage of 
these possessions to be continued, in so far as the people of those possessions 
desire, and for a measure of autonomy to be granted, wherever possible, so 
as to enable the people of those possessions to maintain their culture and 
institutions within the larger framework of free India.” 


The reactions of France and Portugal to India’s openly de- 
clared policy of eventual incorporation of their settlements were 
very different. — 

The growth of nationalism in her colonies and the effects of 
the Second World War had already made France modify her 
traditional policy of assimilation. The establishment of a “French 
Union” under the new constitution was at least in theory a 
startlingly new departure. 

On 26th August 1947 the Indian settlements were granted a 
wider form of self-government. The next day France joined with 
India to issue a joint declaration that the two countries had 
“decided to study in common, ways and means of friendly regu- 
lation of the French Establishments in India with due regard to 
the interests and aspirations of the populations of these terri- 
tories, to the historical and cultural links of these people with 
France and to the evolution of India’. Prior to the announcement 
of the reforms and the declaration there had been considerable 
agitation, especially in Pondicherry and Chandernagore, for 
union with India. 

Apart from the five settlements, France had also retained twelve 
enclaves or “loges” in which she had certain extra-territorial 
rights. At a ceremony in Masulipatam, most important of the 
“loges”, on 6th October 1947, these were formally ceded to 
India. 

Portugal, on the other hand, has not changed her colonial 
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methods which have always tended to be an exaggerated form 
of the original French po slicy of assimilating colonial peoples to 
be good citizens of the metropolitan country. The fundamental 
principles of colonial policy are stated to be political unity, 
spiritual assimilation (i.e. to Roman Catholicism), administrative 
differentiation and economic solidarity. “Portugal”, writes a 
former Portuguese Minister of Colonies, “is a unitary state with 
only one territory, only one population, and only one Govern- 
ment. . . . Hence comes the doctrine, repeatedly emphasized, of 
the inalienability of any parcel of territory.”* Committed to this 
policy, Portugal, unlike France, has consistently refused to nego- 
tiate on any change in the political status of her Indian settle- 
ments. 

In June 1948 the French and Indian Governments came to an 
agreement as to how the future of the French Settlements should 
be determined. The French Government recognized that its 
Indian establishments although “integrated for a long time past 
in the French community . . . at the same time share in many 
respects the general activity of the regions of India in which they 
ate respectively located. . . . In view of this situation . . . the 
French Government solemnly declares that it intends to leave to 
the populations of the French Establishments in India them- 
selves, the right to pronounce upon their future fate and status.” 
The wishes of the people were to be ascertained by means of a 
referendum. The date and other details were to be decided by 
the Municipal Councils of the five settlements. As a prelininary 
to this, fresh elections were to take sue to ail the Municipal 
Councils. The Indian Government accepted the French declaration. 

It is not surprising that Chandernagore, the only inland settle- 
ment, should be the first of the French Establishments to be 
transferred to India. It had always been more vociferously pro- 
Indian than the other settlements. Municipal elections were in 
August 1948, and were conducted more or less peacefully. The 
Congress Karma Parishad, an organization sponsored by Bengal 
members of the Indian Congress Party, won 22 of the 24 seats. 
The Parishad had stated its policy as one of merger with India. 
On 15th December the new Municipal Council passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of such a merger and requested both the French 
and Indian Governments to effect the change of administration 
“in a smooth and amicable manner before March 31st, 1949” 


* M. Caetano: Principles and Methods of Portuguese Colonial Administration (Colston Papers, 
Vol. II, p. 86). 
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On 3rd March 1949 Chandernagore was separated from the 
southern settlements and it was decided that it should have a 
separate referendum. It was not until 19th June, however, that 
the referendum was held. Of an electorate of 10,509, a total of 
6,387 votes were cast, of which 6,165 were for union with India, 
and only 119 for the maintenance of French sovereignty. The 
Indian flag was formally hoisted on 26th June. 

Under the terms of an agreement concluded between the 
French, Indian, and West Bengal Governments in Calcutta on 
18th April 1950, and ratitied by the French and Indian Govern- 
ments on 28th April, the Indian Government assumed responsi- 
bility for the administration of Chandernagore on 2nd May. A 
treaty finally ceding the town to India was signed in Paris on 
2nd February 1951.* On 2nd October 1954 Chandernagore was 
merged into the State of West Bengal. 

Municipal elections were held in Pondicherry, Karikal and 
Yanam on 24th October 1948. Owing to serious disturbances 
they were not held in Mahé. The two main parties were the 
Socialists, who favoured the continuance of French rule, and the 
Indian National Congress Party, who favoured union with India. 
The results were officially announced as follows: 


(a) Pondicherry (102 seats) 83 Socialists 
13 Congress 

6 Independents 
(6) Karikal (74 seats) 64 Socialists 
10 Congress 

(c) Yanam (12 seats) 9 Independents 
3 Socialists 


There is no completely unbiased account of how these elections 
were conducted. The Indian version is given by Dr. Rajkumar,t 
who writes: 

. ideals do not count in French Indian politics where only 
liquor and bludgeon carry conviction . . . the Socialist party . 
is led by Messrs. Goubert and Muthu Pillay who are party 
bosses par excellence. Goondas (hired thugs) are their mainstay. 
With the aid of money and liquor they can work wonders in 
Pondicherry. That is how they won the elections. . . . It is unsafe 
to be guided by the results of the elections. It was, to say the 
least, nothing but the prostitution of a democratic device to 


* For text, see Indian Yearbook of International Affairs, Vol. 2 (1953), PP 323-7. 


+ Op. cit., Chapter 4, Dr. Rajkumar acted as Indian observer in Pondicherry. 
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ascertain popular will.” As for the disturbances in Mahé, “all 
available accounts go to show that the people, infuriated by the 
unfair election tactics of the French Indian authorities, rose in 
revolt and made a supreme effort to shake off the fetters of 
slavery”. 

The French version was that the elections were held perfectly 
fairly in Pondicherry, Karikal and Yanam. The disturbances in 
Mahé were caused by the entry of several thousand Indians from 
neighbouring Madras Province, who seized control of the Resi- 
dence, the Mairie and other public buildings, hoisted the Indian 
flag and abducted the Resident and his family. 

Once the new Municipal Councils had been elected it was up 
to them to settle the date and details of a referendum. This was 
done in a very dilatory manner. The impression given is that the 
party in power, the Socialists, were not really interested in a 
referendum at all but were merely waiting and striving to make 
sure that they personally came out on the winning side. 

There was no decisive change in the situation until early 1954. 
On 19th March of that year the leaders of the Socialist Party 
suddenly announced their full support for a resolution demanding 
the integration of the settlements into the India Union without a 
referendum. Why the sudden change of heart? The most probable 
reason was the deteriorating economic position of the settlements, 
especially the closing of Pondicherry’s three textile mills, which 
threw about 8,000 people out of work. 

In a note to France on 22nd March 1954 India suggested that 
the Pondicherry resolution constituted as complete an expression 
of the wishes of the people as was possible in existing citcum- 
stances and proposed that a de facto transfer of authority to India 
should take place immediately pending a de jure transfer. The 
French Government replied on 26th March by proposing im- 
mediate discussions on the conditions under which a referendum, 
if necessary under international control, should he held. The 
next day a non-violent mass movement, launched by the Social- 
ists with the support of the other political parties, began in four 
communes of Pondicherry, taking the form of popular demon- 
strations and the hoisting of the Indian flag. 

Negotiations between France and India began in Paris on 14th 
May at the suggestion of the then French Premier, M. Laniel, but 
broke down on 4th June after it had proved impossible to recon- 
cile the opposing viewpoints on the conditions on which a trans- 
fer of sovereignty should take place. Meanwhile the movement 
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inside the settlements for union with India increased in strength. 
On 16th May supporters of union set up their own administra- 
tion in the “liberated” areas of Pondicherry; Yanam was taken 
over on 13th June; Mahé was handed over to the local population 
by the French administrator on 16th July. 

Franco-Indian negotiations were resumed in early August, this 
time in New Delhi. Nationalist agitation in the settlements was 
suspended while the negotiations were in progress. A com- 
promise between the French and Indian points of view was 
worked out. On 18th October a joint communiqué was issued 
stating that “all elected members of the Representative Assembly - 
and municipal councils will meet on 18th October at Pondicherry 
to consider the joint proposals of the two Governments for a 
final settlement of the future of the establishments and to record 
their decision on these proposals as an expression of the wishes 
of the people”. 

The Congress took place at Kizhoor, a village in the Pondi- 
cherry Settlement. After considering the draft agreement put 
before them by the French and Indian Governments the Con- 
gress voted in secret ballot by 170 votes to 8 in favour of union 
with India. An agreement for the de facto transfer of the Establish- 
ments was thereupon signed in Delhi on 21st October.* Its first 
atticle provided that the Indian Government would take over 
the French Establishments with effect from 1st November. 
Existing French institutions of a scientific and cultural character 
were to be continued. In furtherance of this policy the four 
Settlements were formed on 6th January 1955 into a single 
“State of Pondicherry” within the Indian Union. 

The viewpoints of both the governments concerned on the 
future of the Portuguese settlements have already been outlined. 

It is doubtful whether India has any valid /ega/ claim to the 
Portuguese settlements. An Indian writer claims that “the Por- 
tuguese acquired Goa, Daman, and Diu by force. They are 
retained by force.” + The historical part of this statement is 
certainly true but under international law this does not invalidate 
the Portuguese title to the territories. 

During the course of the dispute Dr. Salazar, Prime Minister 
of Portugal, has claimed that the North Atlantic Treaty (1949) 
and the Anglo-Portuguese treaties cover the Portuguese posses- 
sions in India. Mr. Nehru has replied that he is not clear what 


* For text, see India News, 13th November 1954. 
t “Some Facts on Goa’’, I, India News, 21st August 1954. 
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exactly Goa has got to do with any concept behind NATO. 
India asked the United States, Britain and Canada for their 
opinion. They gave the correct and obvious answer that Por- 
tugal could invoke Article 4 of the Treaty which provides for 
consultation in the face of a threat to her territorial integrity or 
security, but that since her Indian territories were outside the 
NATO area the defensive obligations of Article 5 would not 
apply. As far as the Anglo-Portuguese treaties are concerned, none 
of them provide for the mutual defence of the other’s colonies. 

Neither India nor Portugal has shown any desire to bring the 
dispute before the United Nations. It is true that Portugal is not 
a member of UNO, but she could bring the dispute under 
Article 35(2) of the Charter as long as she accepted in advance, 
for the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of pacific settle- 
ment in the Charter. 

Part of India’s case is based on the allegations that the inhabi- 
tants of Portuguese India are politically suppressed and economic- 
ally exploited by the home government. “There is”, wrotes a 
contributor to /ndia News, “neither freedom of speech nor of 
association. . . . No meeting, however innocuous its purpose, 
can be held without the permission of the authorities, nor a talk 
given without a visa from the Censor. . . . The Press is treated no 
better. More than two dozen Indian newspapers and periodicals 
have been banned. Pro-Indian and pro-Congress Goan news- 
papers have been obliged to change their policy, and they are 
subsidized to carry on pro-Portuguese propaganda... . All 
political activity is illegal. .. . The only party that can exist inside 
Goa is the Fascist Uniao Nacional... .” 

Most of this is undoubtedly true. The Portuguese Government 
has been unable to give any convincing reply to such allegations. 
The best it has been able to do is tq assent that Portuguese India 
enjoys the same political liberties as Metropolitan Portugal. 
Press censorship is admitted, said to be similar to that in Portugal 
itself, and its only aim “‘to prevent the poisoning of public opinion 
by systematic campaigns”.* There is no reason to disbelieve the 
assertion that Portuguese India enjoys the same political liberties 
as Portugal itself. But what does this mean? It is not possible to 
deny that modern Portugal is a one-party right-wing dictatorship 
based on the example set by the late Benito Mussolini. It is un- 
likely that an “overseas province” is allowed more political liber- 
ties than the home country itself. 


* Statement by Portuguese Foreign Ministry, roth June 1953. 
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The charge of economic exploitation is one often brought 
against colonial powers. There is usually some truth in it (if only 
historically) though fervent opponents of “colonialism” are apt 
to forget that there are many other reasons than economic for 
holding on to colonies. There can be little doubt that in the case 
of Portugal the main motive to-day is national prestige. Portugal 
with an “Empire” can claim to be a middle power. If she were 
to lose that “Empire” she would be one of the smallest of small 
powers. It is doubtful if she gets much out of her “economic 
exploitation” of Portuguese India. The writer in India News 

uotes a “Goan patriot” as saying that: ““Materially our land is a 
fo orgotten backwater. .. . Our port .. . is undeveloped and 
empty. Our cities and towns are in ruins, or fast hastening to- 
wards decay. Our villages are deserted. . . . Our fields await the 
plough. Our — have migrated in thousands . . . in search of 
the livelihood which they cannot find in their homeland.” This 


conjures up a picture not so much of economic exploitation as of 
economic neglect. The differences in the economic advancement of 
Portuguese India and of the India formerly ruled by Britain is 
explained by their comparative size and by the fact that whilst 
Britain until recently was the wealthiest and most industrially 


advanced nation of the world, Portugal is one of the poorest and 
least industrialized. 

It cf ars then, that Portugal has been guilty of the suppres- 
sion of political liberties and of the economic neglect of her 
settlements. This, however, cannot absolve India, especially as a 
member of the United Nations and a very vocal one, of aggression 
if she has committed it. The Daily Telegraph has even accused 
India of using Nazi methods and Mr. Nehru as aiming at “Ein. 
Volk, ein Reich, ein Nehru’? * 

The events which have led to such a grave charge from a 
responsible newspaper began in July 1954. On 22nd July the 
“United Front of Goans’’, an organization in favour of the merger 
of the settlements with India, announced the “liberation” of the 
Dadra enclave of Daman. Some resistance was offered by the 
police and three persons were reported to have been killed. 
According to the Portuguese Foreign Ministry all communica- 
tions with Daman were cut, Indian forces had dug trenches along 
the frontier, Dadra was practically encircled by Indian infantry 
and considerable forces were stationed between Daman proper 
and the Nagar-Aveli enclave. It was claimed that the presence and 

* Daily Telegraph, 29th December 1954. 
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movements of civilian “volunteer forces” had been noted, that 
their significance and origin were well known and corresponded 
to the technique of disguised aggression. 

In reply an official Indian Government spokesman claimed that 
the Portuguese version of the Dadra incident was incorrect. 
Portuguese police had fired without provocation on thirty un- 
armed Goans who had entered the village to hold a peaceful 
demonstration. Only then did the local population resist and 
overpower the police. 

There has been a whole series of incidents since. Portugal has 
lost control of its outlying enclaves of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli 
and of some villages in Goa. An “Azad Dadra” (Free Dadra) 
movement has been set up under Senhor Mascarenhas, leader of 
the Goan “volunteers”. There has been some violence. It was 
admitted by Zhe Times of India that the men who occupied Sel- 
vasa, the administrative centre of Nagart-Aveli, were armed.* 

It is difficult to sift the truth from the contradictory- statements 
issued by the Indian and Portuguese Governments. It is certain 
that the “liberation movement” has the moral support of the 
Indian Government. Whether it has been actively supported is 
more doubtful. Mr. Nehru, speaking in Delhi on 13th August 
1954, ridiculed the idea that India had organized the movement. 

The problem of Portuguese India has reached an impasse. No 
compromise seems possible. Portugal has repeatedly refused even 
to negotiate on the possibility of the transfer of her settlements. 
India is most unlikely to give up her claims. Direct Indian agres- 
sion would soon “solve” the problem: but that is also most un- 
likely. It is probable that the realities of power will force a solu- 
tion in the end. India is strong and on the spot; Portugal is weak 
and far away. It may take a long time but one day the Portuguese 
will be ferced to leave India. They were the first Europeans to 
arrive. They will be the last Europeans to leave. On the day they 
do so the “Vasco da Gama epoch” of Indian history will at last 
be closed. 

* Times of India, 3rd August 1954. 
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CHINA AND THE Cotp War. By Micuaext Linpsay. (Lord Lindsay of 
Birker). (Melbourne University Press. 288 pp. 215.) 

No Fires rn Cuina. By G. S. Gare. (Allen and Unwin. 166 p.. 155.) 

Curna PHoentrx. By PererR TOWNSEND. (Cape. 406 pp. 255.) 


Mz. TOWNSEND 15, meer to have spent more than ten years in China, first 
with the Friends Ambulance Unit and then with the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives. The publisher’s blurb informs the reader that in 1951 “he stayed 
on in China to travel about and collect material for this book.” It will be 
remembered that 1951 was the year in which Chinese military intervention in 
Korea reached its climax. It is hard to believe that the Chinese authorities 
would at that time have allowed a British subject to travel around unless 
they had good reason to believe that the results of his travels would be 
favourable to their propaganda. In this they will not have been disappointed. 
This book is better written than the average communist propaganda, and 
makes much less use of jargon, but its theme is not substantially different. 
Here are all the well-worn themes. The Chiang Kai-shek régime was utterly 
corrupt and wicked, based on terror, torture, prostitution, and social in- 
justice. There are the usual denunciations of “landlords”, a social group that 
Mr. Townsend does not define any more precisely than the usual propaganda 
literature. The new régime has brought justice and happiness. It is popular 
and humane, even if it has made a few mistakes. Brain-washing, people’s 
courts, and the suppression of the Christian missions are mentioned in a few 
bland paragraphs. Mr. Townsend must know a great deal about China; his 
accounts of his own experiences are at times interesting, and if he made an 
attempt at serious political and social analysis he could probably say much 
that would be enlightening. It is a pity that he has preferred to give us this 
insipid fare. 

Mr. Gale was a member of a group of journalists that were admitted to 
China at the same time as the Labour Party delegation. He does not claim 
expertize, but he is an acute observer and can make scenes and people very 
vivid. He does not like politicians of any brand, and his ideas about the 
meaning of such words as “democracy”, “totalitarianism”, and “dictator- 
ship” are a little odd. It would however be very difficult for anyone to de- 
ceive Mr. Gale, and the Chinese communist propagandists certainly did not 
do so. He gives excellent brief accounts of two official interviews with 
economic pundits (Planning Commission and Trade Unions), and of tours 
of the Mukden industrial region, a show village, a coal-mine, a university, 
and a prison. The latter was largely inhabited by counter-revolutionaries 
condemned to death, who had been given two years’ remission of sentence, 
to be spent in industrial labour and political indoctrination. Two years of 
good behaviour would earn them commutation of the sentence to life im- 
prisonment. “We have no trouble with them at all,” said the Deputy Gover- 
nor of the prison. Mr. Gale found it completely impossible to establish any 
intellectual communication at all with the numerous Chinese officials and 
journalists with whom he came into contact, and who duly feasted, accom- 
panied, obstructed, helped, or lectured him. His general impression, for which 
he claims no infallibility, was that the régime was very efficient, at least by 
earlier Chinese standards, and that it was popular. His own view is that it is 
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an extremely disagreeable régime, with which western democrats would do 
well to have as little contact as possible: “There are not far short of six 
hundred million puppets in China. It is impossible to make friends with 
puppets, except sentimentally. That is what the Chinese government would 
have us do; that is what is meant by peaceful co-existence, the slackening of 
tension, the decay of vigilance.” Mr. Gale’s final remarks on the prospects of 
Chinese policy are also worth consideration. They are the view, not of an 
Orientalist, but of an intelligent journalist, with his wits about him and a 
knowledge of international affairs: “For the moment I think that China will 
bide its time, building up its industries, watching six hundred million be- 
come seven hundred million. There will come a time when China will want 
to expand, and the least gloomy aspect of this very gloomy aspect is that the 
emptiest lands are westwards, in Tibet and outer Mongolia and beyond, 
where the sun svas strong still after it had set behind the hill to the West of 
the West Lakesxt Hangchow, where the frontiers are undefended because the 
distant lands are Russian.” 

Lord Lindsay is both an expert on China and a man politically educated, a 
very rare combination. He has known China for many years, and he got to 
know the Chinese communists in their most heroic period, in the guerrilla 
war against Japanese occupation. But neither his love of China nor his 
loyalty to his old comrades prevents him from facing political and ideo- 
logical facts. He sees the strength of communism, both in China and else- 
where, both as theory and as action, but he is not taken in by propaganda 
phrases. What is particularly attractive about his work is his rejection of 
Eitherorism, the besetting sin of so many commentators on Soviet or com- 
munist affairs to-day—the view that men are either power-seekers or idealists, 
either revolutionaries or dictators, either peace-lovers or imperialists, either 
black or white. He understands that communism is a many-sided problem, 
and that international conflicts are more than a clash between “the camp of 
imperialism and the camp of democracy”, or between the American way of 
life and godless communism. This book is not mainly concerned with the 
Chinese régime. It is. an analysis of international affairs to-day with special 
reference to China. Lord Lindsay is well aware of the extent to which their 
dogmas prevent communist leaders from understanding international 
realities, but he believes that many communists are accessible to rational 
argument, and that the democratic nations have lost countless opportunities 
of arguing with them. He would like to develop a “non-communist peace 
campaign” to expose the fallacies of the communist peace campaign propa- 
gands and at the same time genuinely to work for peace. One may feel that 
he is asking rather too much, and indeed that western political institutions 
can hardly be adjusted to such activities. But this is an intellige 1t and adult 
book, worth serious study. It is no doubt chiefly designed for the Australian 
public. For Australians Far Eastern affairs are not just one important aspect 
of international policy, as they are for the declining world power Britain 
or the rising world power America. For Australians they are a matter of life 
and death. It is no doubt for this reason that Australian spokesmen see1 
sometimes to talk more sensibly about the Far East than British or Americans, 
without the wishful thinking of the first or the crusading enthusiasm of the 
second. Lord Lindsay has provided them with still more food for thought. 

HuGu SeTon-WATSON. 
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Own Economic THEORY AND Socrauism. Collected Papers by Maurice Doss, 
M.A., Lecturer and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Rowtledge. 


293 pp. 215.) 


Mi. Maurice Doss is the sole British economist who through a whole 
generation has based his economic thinking on Marxism and has interested 
himself deeply and continually in the relations between Marxism and the 
rival forms of economic doctrine prevalent in capitalist countries. In this 
volume he has gathered together a number of essays and studies written over 
a period of thirty years and having in common the purpose of defending the 
Marxist approach against its critics and of asserting its superiority as a clue 
to the understanding of capitalism and as an instrument for socialist planning. 
The bringing together of this material involves some repetition, which Mr. 
Dobb has done his best to reduce by excising some passages from the 
original essays and by summarizing some others; but for the most part he 
has left what he wrote to stand as it was first written—save that here and there 
he candidly acknowledges a mistake, and attempts to put it right. The result 
is a volume by no means easy to read, except for those who are well versed 
in Marxist controversy, and apt to be most obscure at points where the issues 
will seem to non-Marxists to be of minor importance, or even of none at all. 

The largest amount of space is given to a controversy, much fought over 
in the 1930’s, but now seldom mentioned save by the most inveterate up- 
holders of /aissez-faire capitalism. A considerable group of economists, 
headed by Professor von Mises, argued that any sort of socialist economy 
would be bound to break down because the destruction of a competitive 
market economy would leave the planners without any means of rational 
estimation of the most productive way of allocating resources between 
alternative uses. This attack on socialism as an economic doctrine took 
several forms; but it tended to settle down to the contention that the basic 
irrationality would arise out of the impossibility of objective determination 
of the prices, or costs, of the factors of production—labour, land, and capital. 
Ina “free” market economy, Mises and his followers argued, the prices of 
these factors were derived from the demands of the consumers, who, by 
bidding up the prices of some goods and services and bidding down the 
prices of others, determined the allocation of resources and the rewards 
accruing to their owners. Such determination by consumers’ demand ex- 
cluded all possibility of economic planning, which would involve giving the 
consumers not what they wanted but what the planners considered they 
ought to have and would thus substitute the subjective judgments of the 
planners for the objective judgment of the free market. Such subjective 
judgments, it was argued, would necessarily be both irrational and arbitrary 
and would defeat the “true” economic purpose of maximizing total output; 
for how could “maximum output” be determined except in relation to the 
“maximization” of consumers’ satisfaction—or at any rate to maximum 
response to consumers’ market demands? 

To quite a number of socialist economists this appeared at the time a 
formidable indictment; and they attempted to meet it by arguing that it 
would be fully possible for socialist planners to adjust their planning to 
meeting the consumer’s demands and to determine the real costs of produc- 
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tion by working in terms of “accounting prices” for the factors of production 
even if they did not allow the actual rewards paid to the owners of the 
factors to be determined by these “‘prices”’. Similarly, the planners, it was said, 
could allow the total volume of investment to be settled by the consumers’ 
willingness to save, and could limit their activity by ensuring that whatever 
was saved was also invested, in order to maintain full employment. Thus, 
everything could work out under socialism just as it would have worked out 
under “free market” capitalism, save to the extent to which the plauicrs 
deliberately altered the rewards allowed to the owners of the factors ot pro- 
duction and, in doing so, affected the structure of the consumers’ demands 
to which their plans would be designed to conform. 

Other socialists, including Mr. Dobb, rejected this ingenious but misguided 
solution. They denied that consumers’ demand could be regarded as provid- 
ing any rational basis for the allocation of resources, on the ground that the 
actual structure of demand was not objectively determined by any absolute 
economic law, but was the outcome of a particular distribution of incomes 
arising out of the class system of exploitation. They affirmed too that 
collective assessment of needs by a socialist government and its planners 
would lead to a much more rational distribution of resources than a mere 
response to the irrational demands of the market. Nor were they prepared to 
allow that the amount or the proportion of investment in new means of pro- 
duction should be left to be settled by the will of the consumers to save. In 
this case too they regarded collective decision as likely to yield a more 
rational solution. They held that the main decisions about the relations be- 
tween consumption and investment and also about the allocation of resources 
between different forms of production of both capital goods and consumers’ 

oods and services should be collectively made, that the prices of factors 
should be collectively determined so as to yield a broadly “right” distribution 
of incomes and structure of demand, and that the prices of finished goods 
should then be adjusted so as to clear the market at the level of demand 
resulting from these collective decisions. 

Of course, at the back of this claim that collective decisions would lead to 
greater rationality lay the belief of the socialists in the virtue of less unequal 
distribution and in the abolition of unearned incomes based on private 
ownership of the means of production. The Mises school, on the other hand, 
regarded the distribution of incomes as itself an outcome of rational “econ- 
omic law” and took the legitimacy of unearned capitalist and landlord in- 
comes for granted: indeed, without this assumption their entire case fell to 
the ground. Professing to treat economics as a wholly amoral “science”, 
they even denied that the marginal utility of income could be said to fall as 
the size of the income increased, and took actual market demand as an ulti- 
mate, refusing even to consider demand as corresponding to any sort of 
utility or expected satisfaction of which the economist was called upon to 
take account. No socialist could accept this: even those who made the biggest 
concessions to the Mises approach could accept demand as “rational” only 
as far as it rested on a sufficiently equalitarian distribution and transferred 
unearned incomes from private owners to the community as a whole. 

Mr. Dobb has no difficulty in showing how false were the claims of the 
Mises school that a “free market” economy resting on private ownership 
and class inequality could provide a rational foundation for the allocation of 
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productive resources. He is not, however, able—nor does he attempt—to 
show that collective planning will of necessity yield “right” results. Socialist 
planners, he agrees, can and will make mistakes; but he argues that such 
mistakes will be easier to correct than those of a planless market economy and, 
in relation to the volume of investment as against consumption, that socialist 
planning will probably make better sense than leaving it to be determined by 
the willingness of private persons to save and of other private persons to put 
their savings to productive use. On this latter point, Mr. Dobb has of course 
the actual experience of the Soviet Union very much in mind: he is concerned 
to defend the rationality of its high investment policy, which has evidently 
diverged a long way from what would have occurred if the amount or the 
direction of investment had been left to be settled by the consumers’ private 
desires. 

I have devoted most of my space in this review to this one group of issues, 
to the exclusion of many others, not only because Mr. Dobb discusses these 
matters at the greatest length but mainly because the rest of his book raises 
so many diverse questions that it would be impossible to deal with them 
within the limits of a brief notice. The book opens with a brief essay, written 
in 1924, on “The Entrepreneur Myth”—a stbhect on which Mr. Dobb has 
written much and well elsewhere. Then comes “A Sceptical View of the 
Theory of Wages” (1929)—an acute commentary on orthodox wage doc- 
trines. Next follow “Three Articles on the Problem of Economic Calculation 
in a Socialist Society”, written respectively in 1933, 1939, and 1953; and this 
theme is picked up again in Part III of the book. Another group of essays 
relates directly to events in the Soviet Union—including an attempt to assess 
the actual rate of economic growth and, in Part III, a commentary on 
“Soviet Economic Statistics”. In Part II pride of place is given to three 
studies of persons—Lenin, Marx, and Bernard Shaw—with special reference 
to their economic doctrines; but these contain little that is new, though 
Shaw’s Fabian theory of “rent” is for once correctly described. This Part 
also includes an essay on “Full Employment and Capitalism”, written in 1950 
and, in my view, Over-positive in its estimation of the dependence of full 
employment in capitalist countries on heavy expenditure on armaments. 

These and other essays I have no space to do more than mention. In 
general I find Mr. Dobb much more convincing when he is attacking the 
capitalist economists than when he is attempting to use the Marxism theory 
of value as a tool for the analysis of contemporary economic problems. For 
long-run historical study Marxism undoubtedly provides most useful tools; 
but when it comes to working out the detailed implications of Marx’s “price 
of production” theory in the third volume of Capital I find myself merely 
bored and unable to see any practical importance in the issues raised or in 
their solution. For the study of market price relations Marxism seems to me a 
clumsy and unhelpful tool; and I cannot feel that Mr. Dobb has made any 
more effective use of it than his many predecessors in the same field. 

G. D. H. Coxe. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL Lasour Party 1901-1951. By L. F. Crisp. 
(Longmans. x + 341 pp. 255.) 


Tims book will comfort those who, dismayed by recent turmoil in the 
Australian Labour Party, have feared that the party may be permanently 
disabled as an effective political force. One of its principal lessons is that the 
parcy has a great capacity to close its ranks, to agree on policy, and to accept 
inspiring leadership. Moreover, the party’s constitutional processes enable 
it to retain its Federal equilibrium in spite of temporary confusion at the 
State level. Professor Crisp gives ample evidence to support the belief that the 
Labour rebels of 1954-5 will go the way of the rebels of 1917 and 1931— 
out of politics altogether if they attempt to hold on to industrial constitu- 
encies, humbly back into the party itself if they can get back, or into the 
opposing ogre which are likely to have little patience with them. Their 
failure will be due less to sectarian passions than to the fact that they have 
offended against Labour’s deeply rooted tradition of solidarity, a tradition 
which comes direct from the trade union movement with its unquestioned 
belief in majority rule. 

Professor Crisp’s task has been to show how this principle of majority 
rule operates in the Federal organization of the party. He warns the reader 
that his book “‘is essentially a constitutional history of the Australian Labour 
Party in its national aspects. The rank and file, the local and State elements 
of the Party, the trade union wing of the wider Labour Movement, are con- 
sidered only incidentally to that theme.” To this extent the book is hard 
going to anyone not directly acquainted with the Australian Labour Party. 
A full picture of the party as a whole would demand more party history, 
notably more correlation of State and Federal events during the past half- 
century; discussion of the relations between party branches and trade unions 
in the various State divisions of the party; detailed description of how State 
executives come to be formed, and what influence these have upon the 
politicians; close examination of the internal affairs of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions and the Australian Workers’ Union, to see how conflicts of 
interest in these impinge upon Labour politics at the State and Federal 
levels; more on the problems of Labour leadership; examination of the 
background and ideas of individual Labour politicians; above all, an attempt 
to analyse Labour’s electoral support over a period of time long enough to 
link the party’s successes and failures with changing social conditions. 
Professor Crisp has not done these things; he did not set out to do them. 
What he has done has been to describe, more clearly and in much fuller 
detail than anyone has described before, the organization which the party has 
created in the Federal sphere, and the policies which it has espoused. 

His source material has been threefold—the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Debates, the Reports of the party’s Federal Conference, and the private records 
of the Federal Executive and Federal Parliamentary Labour Party. Some 
reauers may feel that he would have been wiser to go beyond these sources 
and use more newspaper material to provide a more human account than he 
has produced. Certainly parts of his book suffer from the grittiness that comes 
from excessive dependence upon official records and reports. But it can also 
be argued that Professor Crisp’s restricted source-material has given his book 
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a unity that was lacking, for example, in his previous work, The Parlia- 
mentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia; and that his concentration 
upon a single subject, approached in a particular way, has given discipline 
and proportion to his writing. My view is that, given the limitations he has 
set himself, a better book could hardly have been written. It is dull in places 
—the introduction, in particular, is difficult to concentrate on—but its facts 
are properly marshalled, its structure is well planned, and it does give a sense 
of the party as a living institution with a character and tradition of its own. 

What sort of character is displayed? As I suggested above, it is essentially 
one based upon majority rule. Professor Crisp emphasizes the “‘sovereignty” 
of the membership, a point which Professor Louise Overacker considered 
vital when discussing the party in The Australian Party System; he does not 
blame Rousseau for this notion of popular sovereignty, as is the current 
fashion, but prefers to trace it “back through Chartism at least as far as the 
thought of the more radical groups concerned in the Cromwellian Revolu- 
tion.” The party’s institutions—conference, executive, caucus, cabinet—can 
be understood only by reference to the basic notion of leaders continually 
responsible to majority decision by the led. Yet Professor Crisp shows how 
this basic notion has been constantly modified in practice by the federal 
character of the Labour Party: by the necessity to make the Federal Confer- 
ence equally representative of each of the six States, despite their great 
differences in population and electoral strength. Time and again, as he shows, 
the official Federal policies of the party have been set in directions which 
majority rule (in the sense of rule by those who represented the majority of 
Labour supporters, in the two most highly industrialized States, New South 
Wales and Victoria) would not have taken. Yet with two notable exceptions 
—the Lang revolt in New South Wales in 1931 and the recent breakaway in 
Victoria—the organizations of the party in the two biggest States have been 
prepared to accept major decisions arrived at by Federal Conference against 
their wishes. In the sense of accepting majority rule within the Conference, 
given the equal representation of States there, the party has stuck to its 
notion of the wisdom of the constitutional majority. 

Constitutionalism emerges most clearly from Professor Crisp’s account of 
the party’s affairs, as a dominant element in its make-up. It remains essentially 
a party based upon constitutional methods. It adheres to its own constitution, 
respects the constitution of the country, and has a deep respect for the con- 
stitutional aspects of parliamentary government. Professor Crisp shows how 
consistent the party has been in rejecting the embraces of the Communist 
Party. He also makes short work of those who assert that the party has 
destroyed the foundations of parliamentary government by its election of 
cabinets, its discipline of members, and its relations with its extra-parlia- 
mentary organization. He shows how closely it has adhered to Australian 
parliamentary conventions, and how, after fifty years of experiment, it now 
has its own store of party conventions to which it resolutely adheres. It is 
a conservative party, in the sense that every party which has acquired a 
corporate spirit and a sense of public responsibility is conservative. 

One point which Professor Crisp refers to obliquely but does not face 
directly is the problem of Labour’s Federal leadership. Presumably his com- 
ing biography of J. B. Chifley will go into this in some detail. As things stand, 
however, we are not told how or why he thinks Labour leaders succeed and 
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fail. His frequent references to Chifley suggest that he considers Chifley had 
the secret of leadership, and one reader at least is left with the impression 
that future Labour leaders are supposed to imitate Chifley if they wish to 
succeed. But this will hardly do. Curtin and Chifley were exceedingly unlike, 
although they held each other in mutual affection; yet Curtin was a successful 
Labour leader after a long period of frustration and rejection. Clearly there 
are qualities of character which the leader must have, but he must also 
possess the political skill to keep the various trade unions and State Labour 
organizations on his side, whilst instilling respect and affection into the 
group of people to whom he is ultimately responsible, the Federal Caucus. A 
leader who is unpopular with the trade unions, or with particular States, will 
fail even though his M.P.s respect him; a leader who is seen through by his 
M.P.s will be a failure, even if trade unions and State organizations support 
him for tactical reasons. It is part of the difficulty of Australian Labour’s 
position at the moment that a serious internal split over questions of policy 
has coincided with a crisis in Federal leadership. Professor Crisp’s admirable 
book offers no solution to this dilemma, despite its frequent and deserved 
ptaise of Chifley; but it offers grounds for the belief that both difficulties will 
settle themselves in due course. In the meantime, it will be required reading 
for all who wish to generalize about political parties and especially about 
social-democratic parties. J. D. B. Mer. 


AMERICA AT Mip-Cenrury. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. (Cape. 360 pp. 16s.) 


M. SIEGFRIED is one of that small band of foreign students of American 
civilization whose views interest Americans as well as Europeans. In this 
book he presents us with his assessment of the quality of American life at 
mid-century, an assessment which he makes in the course of chapters dealing 
with Geography, the American People (including useful information on 
Immigration, Assimilation and Religion), the American Economy, the 
Social Background and the Formation of Public Opinion, Political Life, and 
External Relations. 

M. Siegfried lets the facts speak for themselves and does not attempt to 
force on to his material patterns and theories which it cannot support. This 
is both a strength and a weakness of the book, for one feels that a writer of 
M. Siegfried’s eminence and experience could have “let himself go” with 
rather more criticism and comment. For one who has studied the U.S. for 
over half a century such criticism could scarcely be regarded as superficial or 
ill-judged. 

M. Siegfried’s most useful chapters are concerned with the transformation 
in American social thinking which has occurred as a result of the great 
depression, and his fascinating account of the spirit and methods of present- 
day mass production and marketing. These sections provide the essential 
clues to an understanding of America to-day. The latter, particularly, gives 
meaning to the idea that “American is more America than she was some 
years ago”, and helps to explain the background of such labour union 
objectives as the guaranteed annual wage. It explains how American workers 
can be (to use European terms) at the same time militant and aggressive in 
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their relationships with employers, and conservative and devoid of class 
feeling in pee to long-term political ideals. In the field of politics the 
author’s description of the facts of political life is written for the enlighten- 
ment of the foreigner and is a most admirable essay in interpretation. 

The book jacket suggests that M. Siegfried’s view is that American 
civilization is evolving as a technician’s rather than a humanist’s culture. 
This surely is a theme worthy of elaborate treatment by a member of the 
Académie Frangaise. Strangely the writer does not have as much to say on 
this as, for instance, Harold Laski did in his American Democracy—a book 
which is a far better description of America to-day than of the America of the 
1940’s which it sought to describe. The life and conditions of work of 
novelists, playwrights, journalists, lawyers, teachers, and educational ad- 
ministrators—those for whom Mr. Marcus Cunliffe has recently unearthed 
the term “clerisy”—are hardly touched upon by M. Siegfried. A technician’s 
civilization has work for all these classes and it would have been interesting, 
to say the least, to have had a highly cultured Frenchmian’s views on the 
American intellectuals. 

Less intimate than Brogan, more cautious than Laski, this book is a good 
introduction for the general reader who wants a wise and balanced view of 
how and why American achievement has evolved to the point where com- 
parisons can only be safely made between its own past and present, but who 
none the less appreciates the independent status of a trained toreign observer. 

RICHARD H. Pzar. 
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These memoirs are M. Reynaud’s full testimony; his explanation, 
fully documented and argued at length, of how France gravitated 
into war and why her army was crushed in 1940; an explanation 
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’Twenties. Not only does M. Reynaud quote extensively from 
French, German, Belgian and English writers but he also draws on 
the minutes of Cabinet meetings, reports of debates in the Cham- 
ber, and of the Riom and post-war trials. His book provides a 
detailed political history of those fateful years between the "Twen- 
ties and the fall of France; it is an exhaustive study of the road 
to disaster. 
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LIBERATED France. By CATHERINE GAvIN. (Cape. 292 pp. 189.) 

Mr. France. By Donatp McCormick. (Jarro/ds. 240 pp. 16s.) 

Economics AND Action. By PrerrE MEND#EsS-FRANCE and GABRIEL 
ARDANT. (Heinemann—U.N.E.S.C.O. 222 pp. 155. 750 ff.) 


Ox 18th June 1940, Charles de Gaulle dedicated himself to the eventual 
liberation of France from the German forces which had just compelled the 
government of Marshal Pétain to seek an armistice. On 18th June 1954, 
Pierre Mendés-France likewise dedicated himself to the liberation of France 
from the burden of immobilisme which, for a decade, had beset her political 
and economic life with a persistence and insidiousness little less deadly than 
the invading forces of Nazism. Comfort there may be, for a French patriot, 
in this genius of France for producing a great leader in the hour of supreme 
crisis. But there is cause for disquiet, too, in the frequency of French need 
to be so “liberated”; and for deeper reflection, too, in the brevity of French 
allegiance to the behests of such heroes when they make more exacting 
demands. A nation may justly take pride in its moments of heroism and 
dramatic sacrifice only if it remembers that a nation cannot live by heroics 
alone. It needs a capacity for sustained collective effort and intelligent re- 
organization as well as the stimulus of exciting and imaginative leadership. 

The three books under review throw light upon this basic problem of 
modern France—the problem of civic solidarity and collective resolve— 
from three different angles. Miss Gavin, who after long academic study of 
France spent most of the ten post-war years as a newspaper correspondent in 
France, tells the story of the military liberation and the Fourth Republic down 
to the end of 1953. Her account is a skilful blend of personal experience and 
documented information and it makes pleasant, persuasive reading. She does 
not conceal her profound dislike of General de Gaulle, whose politique de 
grandeur and neglect of economic reconstruction she regards as disastrous for 
France. The turning-point came in January 1945, in a head-on clash between 
Mendés-France, his Minister of National Economy, and René Pleven, his 
Minister of Finance. Mendés-France wanted to bring in drastic measures of 
currency reform, on the Belgian model, designed to check inflation and kill 
the black market. Pleven, backed by other financial experts, opposed aus- 
terity in favour of milder stop-gap measures, and argued that they could not 
afford to alienate the peasantry. De Gaulle regretfully backed Pleven, and three 
months later Mendés-France resigned and began his nine years in the political 
wilderness. During those nine years his gloomiest predictions were fulfilled. In 
1954 he inherited, as Premier, the accumulated disasters he had tried to prevent 
in 1945, and added to them was the eight-year-old war in Indo-China. 

By 1954 conditions were much less favourable for tackling the problem 
than they had been in 1945. Then the over-riding spirit of resistance had still 
been strong and the mystique of Gaullism had not lost its appeal. There had 
been a strong left-wing majority in the country and a sound long-term agri- 
cultural programme could still have attracted peasant support. By 1954 there 
was less solidarity of spirit between town and countryside and weaker 
national é/an; and the peasants had learned to rely upon extravagant govern- 
ment subsidies for refusing to change their habits. The best opportunities 
had been lost. 
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But some opportunities remained. Mendés-France seized them and made 
others. As Mr. McCormick describes in his enthusiastic and hero-worship- 
ping popular biography, the majority of the National Assembly turned to 
him in despair as the only escape from the political im eee into which it had 
drifted. Mr. McCormick’s book, despite its defects of occasional inaccuracy 
and hasty writing, has the value of explaining why it was that Pierre Mendés- 
France emerged as the man of the hour. He had the qualities, which de 
Gaulle listed, of “ardour, valour and vigour”. He could inspire personal 
confidence when the word politician had become a term of abuse in France. 
He showed himself to be a superb parliamentary tactician with a genius for 
startling the country into supporting his audacious plans. Yet within seven 
months he was out of office again with all that he had promised accomplished 
except the ultimate task, which he himself rightly regarded as the most vital 
of all tasks, the overhaul of the French economy. 

This story of the last decade, jointly told by Miss Gavin and Mr. McCor- 
mick who have witnessed its events at first-hand, emphasizes the fragile and 
intermittent quality of civic solidarity in France. Only under conditions of 
urgency and stress, and only for relatively short periods, can France as a 
nation attain a real collective resolve. It is at such moments that solid pro- 
gtess becomes possible. One important reason for this is the constant tension 
—the conflict of sectional interests—between the mass of the industrial 
workers and the mass of the agricultural classes. A weak parliamentary 
republic admirably suits the latter, because it keeps national policy ultimately 
subservient to the dictates of mainly rural constituencies: but it feeds com- 
munism to the extent that industrial workers feel outside the pays Kgal— 
poorer and neglected members of a community run mainly in the interests of 
capitalists and landowners, farmers and little business men. This root cause 
of France’s ills can be removed only by a structural reform of her national 
economy, a modernization and reconstruction of both her industry and her 
agriculture, and the sustained adoption of a comprehensive national policy 
of full employment and social welfare. The Monnet Plan went part-way in 
this direction. But it is the argument of Mendés-France, set out in principle 
in his book on Economics and Action and frequently expounded in his political 
speeches, that a more intelligent and far-reaching programme of economic 
overhaul is essential. Compared with this, constitutional reforms are of little 
significance. 

If this conclusion be true, and events since 1944 support it strongly, one 
turns with intense interest to M. Mendés-France’s own exposition of how 
economic principles can be used to direct economic policy. There is imme- 
diate disappointment. The book is a general but semi-technical exposition of 
Keynesian economics which has suffered in clarity from being translated into 
English and in substance from being already in some details out-of-date. 
That such arguments should appear novel in France is a measure of the ap- 
palling neglect of economics by French official and public opinion. But it 
endorses the view of Mr. McCormick that in M. Mendés-France there has 
appeared, at last, an outstanding politician who appreciates the importance 
not only of modern economics but of relating economic policy to the psycho- 
logical, social and political needs of his country. 

Davip THOMSON. 
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A History oF THE ScorrisH Miners. By R. Pace Arnor. (Allen & 
Unwin. 445 pp. 305.) 


Tes is the third volume which Mr. Arnot has written on the miners, and 
the one to which the present reviewer most looked forward. Little is known 
of the history of the Scottish miner, but there is certainly much to be learned 
from a variety of almost untouched sources, and in his first volume Mr. 
Arnot proved that he could make a first-rate contribution to trade union 
history. True, the second volume on the miners from 1910 onwards was less 
satisfactory than the first, though still a most useful book, and Mr. Arnot 
commanded a knowledge of Scottish affairs—is he not an alumnus of Glas- 
gow?—which seemed to promise highly. This promise is not fulfilled, and 
though one is glad to have any book on this neglected subject, one cannot 
give this particular volume a very warm welcome. 

The author begins by complaining that he has had to eliminate much 
material, but in over 400 pages there is room for considerable detail and for a 
consecutive story. In fact, no such story emerges. The first four chapters, 
which carry us from the earliest time down to 1912, have real merits. Much 
of the information is new, much of the detail vivid, and though one knows 
there is more material to be found in local records, one is grateful for what 
one is given. (The present writer, for instance, had been puzzled by the 
“‘brothered”’ miners of the 1860’s, and he found here a clear and illuminating 
account of them.) From then on the book goes to pieces. 

It is reasonable to expect a trade union history to give one a clear account 
of the administration, finance, and membership of the union, to trace its 


history consecutively, to place it in the context of the industry, and to 
relate it to the general domestic history of the economy and society. Mr. 
Arnot does none of these things successfully, and least of all, perhaps, does 
he achieve the first and most important. The story of the miners is a terrible 
and moving one, and their failures were for long as important, wp 


more instructive, than their successes. Mr. Arnot clearly commanded plenty 
of documentary material, but he fails to organize it properly even to illus- 
trate the black record of the past; rather does he preter a vague and cloudy 
rhetoric. 

The largest single section of the book is devoted to the last fifteen years, the 
unification of the mining unions, nationalization, and full employment. This 
period is treated very largely as a panegyric of Mr. Abe Moffat. Mr. Arnot’s 
arguments largely proceed here by an avoidance of facts about the Labour 
movement in Scotland, and by the amassing of the most irrelevant of all 
possible detail. There is, for example, far more about the Korean war, 
visits by delegations to and from Iron Curtain countries, and an impertinent 
letter from Szabo of the Hungarian miners about the Knockshinnoch disaster, 
than there is about the working of the mines under nationalization, and the 
transfer of the balance of the industry from Lanark to Fyfe. It is probably 
sufficient commentary on this book that there are more references to 


Mr. Moffat than to Robert Smillie. 
D. G. MacRae. 
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BisMARCK: THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. By A. J. P. Taytor. (Hamilton. 
286 pp. 18s.) 

Tue Hoxsterin Memoirs. Edited by NorMAN Ricu and M. H. Fisner. 
(Cambridg. 216 pp. 255.) 


Eacn of these books gives us a portrait of Bismarck, the one by a con- 
temporary who worked under him for thirty years the other by an up-to-date 
journalist-historian. They are well worth reading if only because Bismarck, 
however unpleasant a human being he was—and both Mr. Taylor and Hol- 
stein agree in making him extremely unpleasant, was undoubtedly what the 
world calls a great man and a great statesman, i.e. a man who at least produced 
death and destruction in Europe on a very large scale. Mr. Taylor, as was to 
be expected, has written an extremely bright and readable book. He knows his 
stuff and there is nothing superficial about his historical outfit; he is also a first- 
class professional journalist. He writes history and historical biography as if 
he were writing high-class journalism to be read in a weekly journal or Sunday 
paper over the weekend. There is, of course, no reason why serious history 
should not be written in this fashionable, light handed, cocksure method, and 
apart from his style and his taste Mr. Taylor does give us an interesting and 
serious picture of Bismarck and his statesmanship. The method and style do, 
however, have certain disadvantages. The brightness which sounds so bright 
in the Oxford Union and keeps its brightness and lightness for 1,500 words 
in a Sunday paper has a tendency to dazzle or even bore the mind when kept 
up for 274 pages. It leads Mr. Taylor to make false, superficial generaliza- 
tions like the following, which might pass in an article, but are inappropriate 
in a book: “All the great questions of our own day, from the defeat of Hitler 
to the checking of Soviet expansion, have been determined by blood and 
iron. It is the task of the idealist to put moral clothing on the victor.” 

Mr. Taylor’s portrait of Bismarck the statesman is perhaps not quite fair. 
Very few “great” statemen have really exercised much control over events, 
and a case might be made out for Bismarck as having in fact exercised far 
more control over events than Mr. Taylor allows and a great deal more than 
most other great men. It is wrong to allow one’s dislike of him as a man and 
of the evil that his policy did in Europe to blind one to his powers as a states- 
man and man of action. Mr. Taylor dislikes Bismarck intensely as a human 
being, and he has drawn a most unpleasant portrait of him. Here one can 
agree wholeheartedly with him. He really was a horrible human being in 
the worst possible German tradition. This is confirmed in the very interest- 
ing memoirs of an equally horrible German, Friedrich von Holstein. Hol- 
stein joined Bismarck as his attaché in Russia in 1861 and remained with 
him at the Wilhelmstrasse from 1876 until his dismissal in 1890. Holstein’s 
memoirs, which were written in 1883, 1898 and 1906~9, were captured at the 
end of the war. Holstein probably hated Bismarck (just as he hated most other 
human beings) and his evidence cannot be swallowed whole. But the most 
dreadful feature of his portrait is certainly true. “I have scarcely ever known 
anyone so joyless as Bismarck,” he writes. The [ron Chancellor never laughed 
except at someone’s expense, and his chief pleasure was to sit and eat Gargan- 
tuan meals of badly cooked food and tell over and over again the same stories 
“in which Bismarck figured as the hero, while the other characters usually 
appeared in a ridiculous, and at times despicable light.” 
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here, This is the book for those who 
need a brief but comprehensive ac- 
count of the aims, machinery and 
problems of the British Co-operative 
Movement. 
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THE PREFECTS AND ProviINCcIAL France. By BriAN CHAPMAN. (Allen ce» 
Unwin. 246 pp. 185.) 


Mi. CHAPMAN’S new book is a contribution to the ill-defined branch of the 
study of seg known as compatative government. One of the many 
problems facing the student of comparative government is that of approach. 
He needs a kind of double vision. On the one hand, if his work is to be 
“comparative”, he must look at his chosen subject through the spectacles of 
another country, test it by assumptions familiar elsewhere, ask of it the ques- 
tions that have been suggested to him by the study of some other or different 
system. On the other hand, if his study is to be of “government”, in any real 
sense of the term, he must meet it on its own assumptions, test it by them too, 
make these assumptions clear to his readers and try to show how far the 
system he is studying fulfills its own purposes and measures up to its own 
standards. 

This dilemma presents itself in a particularly acute form to British and 
French students of each others’ systems, because the two systems have prac- 
tically no common assumptions, and writers appear francophile or franco- 
phobe (or anglophile or anglophobe) according as they lean towards the one 
or the other method. Mr. Chapman, however, has found a way out of the 
dilemma by writing two books. His Local Government in France, which 
appeared in 1953, was frankly an attempt to see that subject through English 
spectacles, treating it descriptively and realistically, instead of formally and 
legalistically, as all French authors had done, and turning away only occa- 
sionally to see what the French themselves thought they were doing. The 
fact that it has been translated into French is a well justified tribute to its 
originality, and its French title (L’ Administration locale en France) is its trans- 
lator’s initial surrender to the difficulty discussed above. It is because the 
French system is a part of the administration and not of government that it is 
best approached through an examination of the work of the administrators 
and not through a study of the functions of elected bodies. 

No Englishman can study French local administration (or “government” 
or what you will), without realizing very early on that in this domain, all 
roads lead to the préfecture. lf French students have not yet discovered this 
fact, that is because the Prefects, who are fully aware of it, are by nature and 
training too discreet to mention it, while the universities, where somebody 
ought to know of it, are required to teach, not administration, but adminis- 
trative law, which is a vastly different thing. So if this book too is translated, 
as it ought to be, it will be the first to point out to the French themselves the 
extent to which the Prefect is the key to the understanding of French local 
administration. 

The reason for this is simple enough. The whole structure has evolved 
from what Napoleon made of it, and Napoleon’s purpose was to ensure that 
the wishes of the central government—that is, of himself—were fulfilled. 
The Republics left the system almost untouched for two reasons. They dis- 
trusted local initiative almost as much as Napoleon had done, and their 
occasional and limited efforts to transfer some authority to elected local 
bodies remained half-hearted because centralism necessarily fails to produce 
the local administrative experience to which authority can safely be entrusted. 
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by Hu Sheng 


First of its kind, this new book 
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The existence, however, of a theory of democracy, even in local matters, and 
of elected bodies ready to defend it, makes the Prefect’s task uniquely difficult 
and complicated. It compels him to become, within the administration, the 
representative of his département vis-a-vis the centre, as well as the agent of the 
central Government in the département, and sometimes a buffer or adaptor 
between the two. The extent to which the Prefect is any of these things at any 
given time depends on circumstances and his own temperament, but the 
need to be all three of them at some time gives him a quite special relation- 
ship with Ministers, Mayors, Deputies and the high officials of other Ministries, 
to say nothing of the unofficial local bigwigs, who to-day treat him with a 
respect which their anti-republican or lukewarmly republican fathers rarely 
accorded to the representative of Marianne. These circumstances in turn 
require of the Prefect an attitude to his job quite different from that of any 
other civil servant, and have made the prefectoral corps a body as distinct 
and distinctive as the Conseil d’ Etat or the diplomatic corps. It is, in fact, a 
local diplomatic corps, with an immense range of functions, requiring in a 
high degree initiative and adapvability, subtlety and decision, courage, tact 
and percipience. 

All this has been admirably brought out and richly illustrated by Mr. 
Chapman. In one respect, he has been fortunate. Until recently, the only 
considerable work on the subject was M. Rix’s detailed description of the 
work of a secrétaire de préfecture. A more recent and much-awaited book by 
another Prefect, M. Bonnaud-Delamare, though fascinating to the specialist, 
is very hard going to the ordinary student of administration, and hides most 
of the wood of local government behind the trees of administrative detail. 
But the 150th anniversary of the foundation of the prefectoral corps (and 
perhaps the example of the Consei/ d’Evat in its new and revealing annual 
volumes of Etudes et documents) made the corps self-conscious and ready to 
write and talk about itself as never before. Mr. Chapman has used the infor- 
mation thus supplied with great skill, and has supplemented it with the fruits 
of his own documentary researches and personal contacts. The result is a 
work original in form and substance, giving an illuminating picture of the 
reality of prefectoral life, methods and influence. 

W. PIcK.es. 


Tue Roap to AsuNDANCE. By Jacos Rosin and Max Eastman. (Rider. 
144 pp. 125. 6d.) 


I. 1s extremely useful to have the many technical possibilities of extending 
the world’s natural resources summarized briefly and readably in one slim 
volume. But the uses of this book end there. Its authors, in common with 
many other scientists and technical journalists, think that they have only to 
chart the road to abundance and mankind will be able to travel along it. The 
practical, economic problems escape them. For instance, they see a bright 
prospect for synthetic foods or of providing foods from micro-organisms 
without mentioning the fact that hardly any of the technical possibilities yet 
explored promises staple food comparable in cost to that obtained from the 
land or the sea. 
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Benham's EGONOMIGS 


By FREDERIC BENHAM 


Since it was first published, in 1938, this 
standard work has retained the place it has 
won as an indispensable volume for all who 
are entering upon a serious study of econ- 
omics. It has become famous as a complete 
introduction to the science of economics— 
giving a realistic account of how the econ- 
omic system works to-day in a country such 
as ours. Now, Dr. Benham has made ex- 
tensive changes, and the new fifth edition 
forms virtually a new book. The general 


pattern remains the same as before, but the 
greater part of the book has been completely 
rewritten in order to discuss the various 
problems in their post-war setting. Although 
written mainly for first-year university 
students it will also be useful to those 
taking Civil Service and other professional 


examinations. 18 /- net 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. parker street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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PERSONALITIES AND Powers. By Sir Lewis Namier. (Hamilton. 157 pp. 
15s.) 


Ta engines of modern publicity and journalism create extraordinary 
pedestals of contemporary fame even for serious historians, and Sir Lewis 
has been firmly placed upon one of the highest. Thus Mr. A. J. P. Taylor 
reviewing a previous book of his essays, many of which appeared first 
journalistically, said that they “ranked him among the first historians of our 
age”, and placed him alongside Macaulay, Ranke, and Sorel. His new book 
is mainly a reprint of lectures, articles, and reviews. To talk about it in the 
language of Mr. Taylor’s lyricism would produce a good blurb for Sir 
Lewis’s next book, but would be an insult to the intelligence both of the 
reader and Sir Lewis. The book has several essays well worth reading and is 
above the average of collections of lectures, reviews, etc., but it would be 
absurd to give it higher praise than that. 


Str ANTHONY Epen. By Lewis Broap. (Huschinson. 256 pp. 155.) 
Str ANTHONY Epen. By ALAN CAMPBELL JOHNSON. (Hale. 272 pp. 185.) 
James Maxton. By JonN McNarr. (Alden c Unwin. 337 pp. 125. 6d.) 
My Poutricau Lire. By L. S. Amery. Vol. 3. 1929-40. (Hutchinson. 464 
. 305. 
rn» ll al Matice. An Autobiography. By EMANUEL SHINWELL. 
(Odbams. 252 pp. 5.) 


Tuzse three political biographies and two political autobiographies are 
well worth reading en masse, and the reader may legitimately have and satisfy 
one of all of three objects. He may be out merely for entertainment, the idle 
pleasure of satisfying curiosity as to how the great or near-great have lived, 
acted, succeeded or failed. Or secondly he may desire to get a kaleidoscopic 
view of the political history of the last forty years seen through the political 
actor’s eyes. Or thirdly he may be interested in studying the contemporary 
art of political biography and autobiography. The two books on the Prime 
Minister are competent and somewhat pedestrian. They give the facts if not 
all the facts and tell the story of a great political success, without explaining 
exactly how it succeeded. Mr. McNair, somewhat sentimentally, tells the 
story of a political failure without explaining exactly how it failed. Maxton 
was a man of considerable ability and very great charm; at first sight his 
political sterility is difficult to explain. Perhaps the explanation is to be found 
in Mr. McNait’s subtitle: the successful rebel is not beloved and the beloved 
rebel is not successful. Mr. Shinwell is not a very good writer, and his book 
is a little heavy-handed, but his success story is not uninteresting. Mr. 
Amerty’s third volume is the most interesting of the five books. It is the 
best written and the most intelligent, and Mr. Amery’s personal psychology 
is fascinating. After a career chequered with considerable successes and con- 
siderable failures, he remains so blandly confident that he deserved—and 
failed through no fault of his own—to obtain the supreme political success. 
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